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CuHapter I. 


HE little chapel belonging to the Primitive Methodists (orRanters, 

as they are called) at Erlmouth was crowded to overflowing one 

night in autumn, for a “ revival” was goimg.on amongst the fishing 

population, and many souls were there convicted of sin and 
longing for assurance of salvation. 

Excitable, emotional, changeable as the element they half lived 
on, these people were the very kind to take up this strange, poetic, 
exalted, and yet materialistic form of religion most readily. . It 
appealed to their imaginations, and was at once romantic and 
comforting. It came so much more naturally to them to thrill with 
a passion of remorse over a sin or sins committed, than to make any 
sustained effort in the cause of morality and truth.. The man who 
was speaking was one of themselves ; a splendid-looking fellow of 
perhaps thirty, but looking older, with that big, fair, blue-eyed and 
brown-bearded comeliness so common on the north-east coast, 
and which tells doubtless of descent from Viking ancestors. 

There was a rough poetry in his words that spoke of power to 
see and hold communion with Nature in all her varied moods. _ It is 
not at all uncommon to find this amongst men of his calling, butthe 
gift of expression, which he undoubtedly had, is rarer. ‘The faculties 
and intelligence of fishermen are quickened by the necessity they 
find of observation. A melancholy fatalism tinged the preacher’s 
manner of thought, which all the pious fervour of faith evidently 
possessed by him seemed unable to banish. His metaphors ap- 
pealed to his hearers with the force of the known and the tangible, 
because they were such as naturally suggested themselves to those 
who sought their daily bread on the waters ; but now and then he 
struck a note that went deeper ; and which, though it vibrated within 
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them, they could not understand. He described the life they, as 
“* professing Christians,” must lead, and the trials which would assail 
them. It was as a boat sailing merrily out of the harbour on a 
bright morning, with the sunshine dancing on every ripple—the 
sunshine of hope, which would die out as the boat kept on its course. 
Unheeding this, they must stick manfully to their work, looking 
above for strength. But the part upon which he dwelt was how 
when all appeared safe, and the water smooth around them, and the 
boat might be left to drift into port with the tide, a cloud would arise 
in the sky—a temptation—no bigger than a man’s hand, perhaps, 
but which grew and grew, until the heavens were dark, and God was 
hidden, and there was nothing to hold to, and nothing to hope for 
unless He remembered them, and saved them from despair, and 
shipwreck, and death ! 

As the preacher drew this picture in a clear and vigorous way, 
his blue eyes gleamed with enthusiasm, and he looked like some 
inspired prophet of old, mighty to speak and to save. His voice 
was rich and sonorous, and the listeners felt spell-bound under his 
homely eloquence. Once or twice a sob broke out from the women, 
and the men groaned “ Ay, ay,” or “ Amen,” in assent, but suddenly 
a girl near the front buried her head in her hands, and burst out 
into wild, hysterical weeping. 

“ The forst fra’ the devil’s grip the neet,” said one of the elders 
joyfully, rubbing his hands ; then he turned to the young man who 
had just finished speaking, and motioned him to lead the stricken 
sinner forward to the “ penitent form.” ‘Yer words hev wakened 
the lass yonder, and the harvest is ready for the reapers! Speak to 
her, Brother Carr ; a word in season will win souls to Christ ! ” 

But, to his surprise, the preacher hesitated. He looked in the 
direction of the girl, made a step forward, and stopped, trembling in 
every limb. 

“T cannot !” he muttered hoarsely. 

“ What? Put thee hand to the plough and torn back? Aw thowt 
better things o’ thee, Brother Carr!” 

Thus adjured, Brother Carr seemed by a great effort to overcome 
his reluctance, and hastily going to the girl, whose face was hidden, 
and who still kept sobbing in a wild manner, he laid his hand gently 
on her shoulder. 

“Come, Ret! The Lord asks thee to give thysel’ to Him.” 

The girl made no answer, beyond petulantly shaking off the hand 
which sought to lead her. Brother Carr sighed, but did not move 
away. After a moment she spoke, but without lifting her head. 
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The voice was so low and broken, that David Carr had to stoop to 
catch the words ; but there was intense feeling in them, low as they 
were murmured. 

“Let me be, David! Go back te yer place. Ye’re not the one 
to lead me to be good, and aw’m not sure aw want to be—there ! ” 

With a sudden movement she dashed the tears from her eyes, 
and raising her head looked him straight in the face. 

The bare, sordid chapel and the crowd of lookers-on receded in 
that instant of overwhelming emotion, and soul spoke to soul, as 
though the two were in a world alone. Only for an instant, and then 
Ret rose from her place, and walked with a quick step out of the 
chapel ; while Brother David Carr, with a face perfectly colourless 
and devoid of expression, went back to his place. During the 
remainder of the meeting he sat with his arms folded, silent and 
motionless, though the waves of tumult and excitement surged 
around him. When it was over, two of the elders, who lingered 
behind to put out the lights and close the chapel, discussed the 
various events of the evening, and showed some wonder about them. 

“Aw thowt that lass o’ Ste’enson’s was comin’ into th’ fold the 
neet !” remarked the old man who had been so anxious about Ret’s 
conversion, “but it’s marvellous what a tight hold the devil keeps !” 

‘‘ She’s but a young thing,” said the other kindly, “and a decent, 
quiet, hard-working lass too !” 

“Mebbe! Aw’ll say nowt agen that, but it’s only the Lord 
knows the heart !” 

“ Hoo silent Brother Carr was, efter he’d finished his address !” 

“ He feels his cross most ower heavy te bear at times, poor man ! 
But he’s a pooerful speaker, and we may thank the Lord he’s on oor 
side.” 

Meanwhile David Carr was walking towards his own cottage, 
which was at some little distance from the village. The road lay 
over the sandy bents close by the sea; and he heard, without seeing, 
the waves thundering on the beach below, for the night was foggy 
and dark. Onreaching the lowly cottage on the sand-bank, David 
paused and looked up to the sky. 

“ Not a star to be seen,” he muttered ; “dark above and dark 
below! God help me to bear it patiently and without rebellion !” 

Nevertheless, as he laid his finger on the latch his soul sickened 
within him, and he longed for the battle to be over. There was no 
light, save from the last flickering embers of a neglected fire ; and he 
had to feel his way to the chimney-piece for matches. A strong 


odour of spirituous liquor diffused itself through the room, and 
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David, coming in from the fresh air, felt as though it choked him. - 
He kicked the fire together with his foot, and it flared up with a final 
effort ; but he did not put on more coals. He stood leaning against 
the mantel-shelf, and looking down into the cavernous depths. The 
sound of a stertorous breathing was audible in the stillness, and as it 
fell on David’s ears he shuddered. 

Suddenly he straightened himself, and lighting a candle, glanced 
around at the room. It was dirty, slovenly, and disgusting ; more 
like the lair of some wild animal than a human abode. Pails, pans, 
and dishes were strewn about on the floor; the cloth was hanging 
half off the table ; and a candle standing there had dropped to one 
side and gone out, after letting a stream of tallow meander far and 
wide. 

Stepping over this wreckage, David went to the side of a bed 
which stood in one corner, and shading the light with his hand, 
looked down at the occupant. 

A woman, with a face bloated and blotched almost out of all 
semblance to humanity, lay across this bed, in torn draggled gar- 
ments and muddy boots, hopelessly, helplessly drunk. This was 
Brother David Carr’s cross, and truly it was at times almost too heavy 
for him tobear. ‘Twelve years ago, when he was a lad of eighteen, he 
had married her: a woman then almost past reformation, old in sin 
and deceit ; and by doing so had ruined his happiness for ever. He 
was now a steady, peace-loving, godly man in the prime of life, and 
he was tied to this wretched creature, fifteen years older than himself 
and looking twice that age ; who, if not in the same state she was 
now, was fighting, and swearing, and wallowing in every sort of vice 
too horrible to contemplate, and disgracing the honest name his 
family had kept clean for generations. He had borne with her, 
pleaded with her, prayed with her; all in vain. His patience was 
well-nigh exhausted, but he could not bring himself to leave her to 

-die, for this was what it would have meant. Even now the force of 
habit made him loosen the shawl she had managed to twist round 
her throat in such a way that it almost strangled her, pull off her 
boots, and raise her head upon the pillow ; though all the thanks 
he got for his care was a muttered curse. But there was no pity in 
his face, and what he did was done mechanically. Then he went 
back to the fire, and drawing up a chair settled himself for the night. 
Stooping to pick up some loose papers lying under the bars, to help 
rekindle the flames, he paused with them in his hand, and drew the 
candle closer. They were the fragments of the two books he most 
valued in his scanty stock—his Bible, and a dog’s-eared copy of 
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“ Shakespeare” he had picked up cheap at a bookstali one day, and 
which had opened a new world of fancy to him. He had angered his 
wife by refusine her money to spend in drink that night, before he 
went to the meeting, when already she was excited and reckless. 
This was her revenge. 

He let the half-burnt pages fall into the fire with a groan of 
despair. 

Hours passed, and still he sat there motionless, but not sleeping. 
He tried to think of his work, his prayers, the good he was endeavour- 
ing to help onward. But it was of no use. Ever his mind reverted 
to the same thing, and he lived over again the minute he had stood 
beside Ret, and her eyes meeting his own had sent a thrill of terror, 
bliss, and longing through his whole being. 


CHAPTER II. 


Two or three days passed, and he avoided the village and the 
meetings, much to the surprise of his brethren there, for he was 
zealous in good work generally ; throwing the whole passion of a 
pent-up ardent nature into his religion. However, when it was 
known that Marget his wife was “ mad with drink,” there was nothing 
but sympathy felt, though no one could help him. It was why he had 
lately removed out of the village to the lonely cottage on the sand- 
hills, to be out of the reach of kindly, prying, curious eyes, and kindly, 
pitying, curious tongues. David Carr was as proud as was consistent 
with his Christian creed, and so long as he could manage to hide his 
shame and misery they were bearable. 

About half a mile to the north of Erlmouth a weather-beaten, 
grey old church stands on a point, surrounded by a disused graveyard, 
which is being gradually washed away, as the cliffs sink in below it. 
Rank thistles and burdocks grow high, but not high enough to hide 
bones which have been washed bare of soil and bleached white by 
the salt spray of many a storm; and twists of tangled brown and 
purple sea-weed serve for wreaths of immortelles, lying, where the 
wind has thrown them in its fury, on the grass-grown mounds. The 
outline of a ship in shells shows where the entire crew of a vessel were 
buried, when the sea gave up her dead more readily than she usually 
does. It will not be long before she claims them again, however, for 
their resting place is the next marked inevitably to sink into the waves. 
Beyond the point stretches a long lonely reach of sands called Tres- 
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well Bay, sands seldom trodden by foot of man, but which are the 
haunt of innumerable gulls and sea-fowl. 

Under this melancholy place of the dead, and just where the last 
landslip had dislodged several head-stones, David Carr was seated, 
watching a cruel-looking crimson sunset fade behind the barren sand- 
hills which fringed the shore. This was a favourite resort of his, 
suiting the deeply rooted melancholy that possessed him. But it was 
of no gloomy subject he thought then, but of Ret Ste’enson, the little 
lass who was given into his care when he was a great rough fisher boy 
of fourteen, and whom he had played with and amused during many 
a long summer's day, while her mother was hawking fish in the 
neighbouring town. She was so much younger than himself that he 
had never realised the fact that she was growing up, until it was forced 
upon him. She was no child now to be alternately teased, and petted, 
and fondled ; but a woman, with a woman’s power to love and to 
suffer. 

It gave him a quick pang to recognise this, and it gave him more 
—as quick a rush of guilty pleasure. 

A figure came round the point, leaping from rock to rock with 
sure and agile feet. It was the very girl he was thinking about. He 
.was in shadow, so she could not see him. She paused when she got 
to where the crimson light flamed strongest, and shading her eyes 
with her hand, looked towards the sunset. 

What an exquisite creature she was as she stood there! Like an 
embodied poem to the man who watched her—for he was quite 
enough of a poet himself to appreciate the refined style of beauty 
which was lost on most of her compeers. The richness of a sunset, 
and the freshness of a sunrise, were what he compared it to in his 
own mind. 

Her figure was slight and immature, but giving promise in its 
curves and lines of a gracious womanhood. The small head on the 
slender throat was almost Greek in outline, and the red-brown hair 
curled and waved round it in a very statuesque sort of way, while the 
pure clearly-cut features bore out the likeness. But no coldly classic 
Greek ever had such wonderful eyes; dark, melting, pleading, and 
yet with a touch of fire slumbering in their depths. 

When she turned and came on towards David, she saw him and 
stopped irresolutely, a vivid colour flaming into her pale cheeks, 
The excitement of the revival meeting having passed by, she was 
ashamed of the feelings she had betrayed, though luckily she did not 
know all that her eyes had said to David. It would look worse to 
go back, she thought, look as though she were afraid of facing him; 
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and so she came on and spoke to him quietly enough, though her 
voice trembled a little. 

“Why do ye come here?” she asked after a while; ‘it’s a 
dowly place te bide in when the sun gans doon !” 

“‘There’s many bides here quiet, Ret, that had a stormy life and 
a sore fight afore their suns went doon. Aw like te come here, and 
think there’s rest sometime for us all.” 

The girl gave a quick sigh. His sad, weary patience touched her 
keenly, but it roused her antagonism also. 

“If aw were a man aw’d think o’ somethin’ better nor deeth, 
David Carr!” 

“ There zs nothing better—for me,” he answered. _ 

Ret looked at him and then on the ground, and tears stole down 
her cheeks. Her impulsive, passionate soul was stirred to its depths. 
It was with great trouble she kept from screaming. How could he 
take it so quietly? It must be because he was good ! 

But she, on her part, was so young, and emotion is not easily 
hidden at eighteen. Pity, anger, affection, and something else she 
did not understand, fought for mastery within her, and she could not 
keep calm. Far away with his own sad thoughts, David had forgotten 
her presence until a smothered sob brought him back. 

Poor little Ret! How had he hurt her? 

“‘ What ails ye, ma bairn? Aw wadn’t vex ye for the world.” 

His voice was tender and wondrous sympathetic ; and as he put 
his arm round her shoulder, just to console her, as he might have 
done to a child, Ret clung to him, and sobbed as though her heart 
would break, her slight frame trembling against his arm. David’s 
pulse beat quicker, and he forgot his wise resolutions. He drew the 
girl close to him, and stroked her hair, and soothed and petted her, 
as though she were indeed the little lass he had taken care of in 
years gone by. Suddenly she pushed his arm away. 

“T canna bear it, David! There’s whiles aw hate ye,” she burst 
out petulantly. He began to say something in a low voice, then 
checked himself. Ret’s penitence followed speedily on the heels of 
her childish anger. She lifted his hand—his great strong brown 
hand—and laid her cheek against it caressingly. 

“Forgive me, David,” she murmured; “aw canna tell what’s 
come ower me; and that neet i’ th’ chapel too, aw’m fair shamed 
when aw think on’t! Aw used to be happy and light-hearted— 
where is it all gone?” 

At her pleading, tearful question, David lost his self-command. 
Gone at once were the lessons of control and calmness years of 
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misery and despair had taught him. The same truth that had come 
to him with the force of revelation at the chapel was before him now. 

He stooped down and looked into the beautiful eyes which had 
proved so dangerous. 

“ Are ye happy when we’re together, ma darlin’? Are ye happy 
noo?” he whispered. 

Ret half turned away, but not before he read the answer in her 
face. He caught her in his embrace, and in another moment their 
lips met in a long, passionate kiss. 

A trance, a dream enwrapped them, and their lives seemed 
completed. 

David was the first to awaken. With a heavy groan he staggered 
a few paces away. 

“ God help me, what hevaw dune ?” he cried, in a hoarse, broken 
voice. “ Oh, Ret, ma darlin’, aw hed no right to kiss ye ! ” 

Ret did not answer. She had not heard the words. Her heart 
had been revealed to her, and, with a smile upon her lips, she was 
listening to what it was telling her. That fatal kiss had finished the 
transformation, and crowned her with womanhood. 

“Oh, David,” she murmured to herself, “and this was what it 
meant then? An’ ye love me?” 

“ Ay, lass, aw love ye with all my heart, and soul, and strength, 
more’s the pity !” 

“Pity! Why? Oh! David, David, aw’d forgotten 

Pain and shame overwhelmed her at the remembrance, and 
sitting down, she covered her face with her apron, to hide it from him. 
But she could not keep silence long. 

“ Aw wish aw’d never been born. Aw wish aw’d never known, 
David !” ‘ 

David sighed heavily, but this time he did not try to console her. 
Soon she rose. “Aw must gan home, David!” 

? Ves.” 

She took a few steps, then turned, and held out her hands with a 
despairing cry. David took the poor little hands gently into his, 
and kept them there with a firm and steady clasp. 

“ Ret, dear Ret, try and not think badly of me!” he said with 
solemn emphasis ; “ it’s most too much te bear, te let ye gan alone. 
There’s only one thing in heaven or earth with power te part us, ma 
bonnie Ret !” 

“Only one thing in heaven or earth!” the girl echoed vaguely. 
Her mind was confused and wandering. To avoid his steady gaze 
she looked away—anywhere—and saw what she took for a white 
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stone come rolling down the overhanging slope behind him. With 
a scream she pulled him aside. 

“Mind that stone, David!” 

It was stopped by a big boulder just in front, and David took it 


up. 
‘It’s not a stone,” he replied at once. 
And Ret saw then that it was a skull, 


CHAPTER III. 


As the girl went back across the bents, slowly and sadly, she saw 
a woman coming towards her, and by the staggering, unsteady gait, 
guessed that it was Marget, David Carr’s wife, the very last creature 
she would have chosen to meet. 

There could not have been a greater contrast than these two 
presented. Ret, in her pretty fisher costume of blue flannel, with 
print bodice, and crimson neckerchief tucked into it, was the perfection 
of neatness and modest beauty ; Marget, in much the same garb, was 
a dishevelled untidy drab, shapeless and ugly, with a tipsy leer on 
her wicked-looking face. Ret would fain have hurried past, but 
Marget stood right in the path and hindered her. 

“Ye’re in a hurry, ma beauty, the neet,” she said, in a voice 
husky and tremulous, but full of malice; “ha’ ye a sweetheart 
waitin’ on ye, that ye canna find time te speak te a neebour?” 

“ Aw’ve nowt te say te ye, Marget Carr, so let me pass.” 

“Na, na, not till aw’ve dune wi’ ye! Aw like te look at a bonnie 
lass, and think aw was once like that mysel.” Here noticing Ret’s 
look of indignant disgust, the creature drew herself together, and 
nodded her head. “ Ay, ye may b’leive it or not, but aw was! Aw 
had gentlemen for ma lovers, not fisher lads, aw tell ye, Ret 
Ste’enson.” 

“How dare ye speak to me like that?” burst out Ret, hot with 
rage and loathing. The drunken wretch laughed loudly at her 
‘words. 

“ An’ what are ye, aw’d like te knaw, te set yersel’ up wi’ airs ? 
Nowt but awd Ste’enson’s lass, efter all’s said and dune! But aw 
knaw what it is, it’s all that —— chapel goin’ and psalm singin’ that 
torns yer heeds, ye and ma man! Aw’'ll warrant yer sorry for him, 
and pray he may be rid of his wicked wife soon, and one 0’ ye lasses 
step into ma shoes—but aw’m none deed yet-———” 
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So she raved on, but Ret managed to slip past, and fled home- 
ward ; the horrible words ringing in her ears, and scattering the 
sweetness which the knowledge that she was loved had brought her, 
spite of everything. And yet David had to bear this always. Ah, it 
was hard ; hard, and cruel, and hopeless! There did not seem one 
gleam of happiness for either of them henceforth. 

She threw herself on her knees by the side of her bed, but no 
prayer would come. She coud not pray that they might cease to 
love each other, and what else was there to pray for in this life? 
Nothing at first, but as she knelt there another petition stole into her 
mind unconsciously. It was this, that nothing might happen to 
render that love less ideal, less pure ; that they should be saved from 
themselves, and from sin. It was a strange wish to come to one 
who really understood so little of the power of temptation as Ret 
did, and she did not give it words, but it was there all the same. 
She longed to be saved from a danger she did not in the least 
realise ; and after her voiceless petition she fell asleep, calm and 
quiet in soul, and with all the wild tumult and rebellion which had 
raged within her quelled as by magic. She was not religious in the 
narrow sense in which the word was used by the “ professors” of her 
sect, but there was a simple childlike faith in the protecting good- 
ness of God about her that went deeper than any teaching of dogmas. 
She asked Him'to take care of her, and felt that she might rest in 
peace after that. 

In the morning there was a dead calm on sea and land, which 
old Ste’enson, looking out from his cottage door, did not like the 
appearance of, and decided that he would not venture out fishing 
that day. There is always plenty to do on shore for a fisherman— 
nets to mend, sails to patch, and lines to bait ; so he did not much 
mind the loss of a day, especially as he had done fairly well during 
the salmon season. 

Ret and half a dozen other girls set off about noon to bring bait 
from a village three miles to the north, the road to which lay across 
the dreary sands of Treswell Bay. This was part of the ordinary 
work of the fisher-women, as there were no mussel beds in their own 
neighbourhood. Two men joined the merry group before they had 
gone very far. One was Brother Andra’ Taylor, the principal and 
oldest chapel member, the other was David Carr. Both these men, 
being without available woman-kind, were obliged to fetch their own 
bait. 

David and Ret exchanged no greeting beyond the general one, 
but they were conscious of little else than each other’s presence, 
as they walked along side by side. 
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The day was sultry and hot, without any sunshine; but instead 
clouds closing in upon the earth and pressing downwards, with a 
glare upon them of a coppery hue as though they reflected the 
flames of some hidden furnace. The sullen-looking water was dark 
and indefinite in colour, save where these clouds rested upon the 
horizon. There was a line of sombre red at this part, which gave a 
lurid and terrible aspect to the distant sea. As time went on the 
merry talk and laughter of the girls died away, and they trudged 
along wearily and in silence. It was heavy walking always, and 
now, with no breath of air stirring to cool and invigorate, it became 
very hard wouk. 

They felt this still more when their creels were filled, and their 
faces set towards home. David cast many a pitying glance at Ret, 
but she never complained, as the others did, only her face seemed 
whiter than usual, he fancied, and her step a trifle heavier. 

Still the clouds kept pressing down, and the heat grew unbearable. 
They were on the sandy bents now—for the tide was coming in fast— 
and the rough uneven ground, covered with short coarse grass, was 
worse than the sand for walking on. 

Suddenly Ret turned her face upward, and one great, slow, heavy 
’ drop of rain fell upon her brow. 

“Tt’s comin’ noo,” she remarked to David ; “‘aw wish we were 
nigher home.” 

David looked anxiously around. Yes, it was coming with a 
vengeance, and seemed one of the most threatening storms he had 
ever watched gathering force. The lightning leaped forth from those 
clouds of brass, jagged and forked, and lighted up the dark water 
with a splendid but fearful glory, and every moment it came nearer 
to the spot they stood on. Save a few drops at the first, there was 
no rain; but every moment the heavens seemed to open, and those 
Titanic arrows of fire descend, and one crash followed another, until 
the whole world rang with thunder and thunderous echoes. 

Used as these fisher-folk were to storms, this one appalled them, 
and some of the girls threw down their creels and declared that they 
were too frightened to go another step. They were just about in the 
middle of the bay, with no shelter nearer than Erlmouth, and so they 
must stay, exposed to this terrible elemental strife, until it was over. 
They crept close under one of the sand-banks, and there remained 
huddled together for safety and for courage. 

It was hard on David that, even at a time like this, care for Ret’s 
good name should force him to hold aloof, and scarce venture to 
offer a word of reassurance to her. The longing was strong upon 
him to gather her up in his arms, and hold her there in defiance of 
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any power, human or divine, feeling that so alone should he keep 
her safe. But by a supreme effort of will he refrained. 

“Are ye feared, Ret?” he whispered once, and the girl shook 
her head. 

“If we hadna been together, David, aw would.” 

Simple as the words were, they made his heart ache ; they were 
so full of a pathetic acknowledgment of how complete had been her 
self-surrender. 

At this moment the voice of Brother Andra’ Taylor rose, harsh 
and discordant as the cry of a sea-mew, during an interval of quiet. 

“Let us kneel, and ask our Father te protect us fra’ His storm 
and His wrath.” 

And there they knelt accordingly, those who were pious and 
those who were frivolous, because they all alike felt the need of some 
Mighty Power to lean on and to keep them safe. 

There was a lull for a few minutes, and the old man prayed 
earnestly and with fervour ; then, as though in response to his petition, 
came a more terrific succession of flashes and peals than any that 
had yet been. The little line of kneeling figures moved not, but 
their prayers were silenced on their lips. This was the last of the 
storm, however, and as suddenly as it had burst upon them it passed, 
though the rain now followed in the wake of the fire. 

“‘ Noo, lasses, we better not bide here longer,” said Andra’, rising 
hastily, as the steady downpour made him conscious of his rheumatism. 
One by one the girls gathered themselves together, and prepared for 
a start. All but Ret, who still retained her attitude of supplication. 

“Why, Ret, woman, what ails ye? Ha’ ye gone to sleep?” 
asked the girl nearest to her. 

Ret did not move, or take the slightest notice of the call. The 
girl, rather vexed at her apparent indifference, laid an ungentle hand 
on her shoulder. To the horror of them all, this caused Ret’s figure 
to sway slightly, then fall face downward upon the grass. With a cry 
of agonised fear, David sprang to her side and raised her. Too late! 
Save a small white mark upon the right temple, there was not a scar 
or a burn upon her sweet, beautiful body ; and yet the element which 
is so full of death—or is it only life too intense for mere humanity to 
bear ?—had sealed her its victim beyond all doubt. Neither faith, 
prayer, nor longing had sufficed to save her from the last fierce tongue 
of fire which darted forth as the storm rolled over. 

And yet David Carr, as he gently and tenderly laid down the 
cold, dead form of the girl he loved, said in his heart, “ It is well ! 
Thank Thee, oh God, for saving her, though it be with fire.” 

LILLIAS WASSERMANN, 





SOME UNCONSCIOUS CONFESSIONS 
OF DE QUINCEY. 


W* have De Quincey’s own word for it that one of the 

characteristics of an opium-eater is that he never finishes 
anything. He is the slave of hopes that mock his efforts, but buoy 
him on to ever-new attempts. He lives in the ideal, the dream, the 
rapture of enjoyment ; and reaction succeeds so soon upon indulgence 
that purpose droops, powers fail, and the threads, taken up with feverish 
energy and hope, are dropped in helplessness and despair. When, 
some years ago, it was my duty to examine various collections of 
papers belonging to De Quincey, one might at first sight have 
supposed that they furnished full evidence of the truth of his own 
saying. MSS. that had been printed had been preserved alongside 
of introductions to new essays never further proceeded with ; scraps 
of letters of various kinds, begun, and left off in the middle, lay 
beside pages of printed matter margined with proposed emendations ; 
multitudes of notes on widely-contrasted subjects lay alongside of 
what seemed confessions such as a fastidious man would sketch out 
before finally entering up into a diary ; and all alike impressed one 
with constant industry, care, and laborious fastidiousness, to a great 
extent rendered unavailable and inept for want of a very little 
method. For it was clear that, in not a few cases, these pages were 
alternative expressions of what had been already written, and that in 
some cases De Quincey had actually written out some of his essays 
in two distinct shapes or forms, and had been sorely puzzled which 
of them to adopt. As he read a book he seldom failed to com- 
municate to paper in some form—it may be in a hurried note or 
in a letter to a friend which was never sent—his leading impressions 
of it ; and this although, in some instances, he may have had no 
opening, or even cherished no wish, to communicate his ideas on the 
subject to the public. Being much struck with many of these papers, 
and convinced of the light which some of them threw upon his 
habits of life and work, I took the trouble to make extracts from a 
few of them ; and a selection of these I now venture to submit to 
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readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine, with just enough of remark 
and commentary to connect them together. In doing this little 
bit of work, I have often been reminded of an essay, read now a 
greater number of years ago than I care to reckon up, on the 
question, What comes of those thoughts which are suggested while 
writing on any subject, and which, having, as it were, come and 
peeped over the horizon of the mind, fade and disappear again? 
Whatever may be said on that matter, it is clear that such disjecta 
membra, if unexpectedly seized in happy circumstances, will afford a 
fund of instruction and throw much fresh light on several points. 
These, then, are a few of the disjecta membra of De Quincey’s mind, 
and they are given to the public as much for the side lights they 
cast upon him as for any value they may have absolutely in them- 
selves. It is in this spirit that they are given, and in this spirit that 
they should be read. 

We do not find that De Quincey has anywhere printed any 
deliberate opinion on the Bronté family—a circle presenting such 
remarkable contrasts of type, and such a remarkable mixture of 
strength and morbidity, that it is evident they must have proved a 
source of wonder, curiosity, and speculation to him as he read and 
listened to accounts of the impressions which their works and lives 
had produced upon others. And, by anyone acquainted with De 
Quincey’s way of thinking and his points of view, his strange 
mixture of John Bull-ishness with romance and sentiment, some 
slight qualification of the general pzean of praise was to be expected. 
Here is the manner in which he descants on the memoir by Mrs. 
Gaskell in a letter to a friend, apparently never sent. 

“ Mrs. Gaskell, to say the least, though a clever writer in her own 
walk, is not a very safe biographer. Twice already she has been 
threatened with actions at law for libellous and defamatory state- 
ments. Now, sometimes such things escape in the hurry of com- 
position, or through various mistakes; but, really, hers were 
malicious ; though in the case of Mr. Carus Wilson, whom I have 
always had pleasure in believing a finished specimen of a certain 
religious party, she may have had some ground. Think of this man, 
when grimly lecturing the little trembling child C. B. upon her hesitat- 
ing in beautiful sincerity of heart to win his favour by saying that 
she loved the Psalms—yelling out, ‘How? not love King David's 
Psalms! Why, I have a young son who prizes them beyond ginger- 
bread! nuts.’ And it appears that he was not without some excuse 
for making this pretence; since always on rejecting with disdain 
the gingerbread that sought to seduce him from his allegiance to the 
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Psalmist, he knew by repeated experience that he should receive a 
triple ration of the nuts! In Charlotte Bronté’s preternatural timidity, 
shyness, and shrinking from notice, surely there was a morbid basis of 
self-esteem, nourished almost to insanity by solitude. As to Emily 
Bronté, how unamiable does her reserve, carried actually up to her 
dying moments, appear! And in the story of the bull-dog she is 
shown in a repulsive character—brute against brute. Little did she 
or her sisters know the extent of the risk which they ran in the 
savage boxing-contest with him, had he really possessed that 
demoniac obstinacy and pluck which many bull-dogs have, but— 
luckily for them—he had not. The brother Branwell, evidently with 
some traits of genius, is left too unexplained. And the Papa seems 
to me a strange embodiment of selfishness.” 

On the publication of De Quincey’s memoir there was a good 
deal of difference of opinion expressed about his interest in public 
matters. His biographer had endeavoured to show that he kept 
himself well posted up in all that was going on, and never failed to 
do justice to any special act of public heroism, keeping faithfully his 
great anniversaries, and so on. Various critics dissented from this 
and almost ridiculed it. But these papers attest a noticeable attempt 
to record his impressions of this kind. As a specimen, this excerpt, 
under date June 19, 1857, may be given here. 

“TI am looking with intense earnestness for the accounts of 
Master Yeh’s licking, and for the everlasting dismantling of the 
Canton walls and gates. Not that the two events can go together : 
wicked, murdering Yeh being by all accounts posted some fifteen 
miles from the wicked murdering city. Sir John Ashburnham would 
have reached Hong Kong on the r5th of May. I hope he would 
recollect yesterday what day it was ; although many of the troops are 
only now embarking from England, and nearly all the gunboats not 
yet ready for starting.” 

He was a true Conservative of a more liberal and philosophic 
type, and in ordinary circumstances would have stood faithfully by 
his party ; but it seems that certain objections to some statements in 
his articles on Toryism had been advanced ; and he thus justifies his 
position in a writing which has not been published. 

“You complain that I have not deduced the history of the Tories 
as an acting party. But this, had you understood my way of treating 
the question, you could not have said. ‘The conduct of the Tories— 
what they did, or why they did it—is perfectly irrelevant to my object ; 
not their conduct which (like that of all parties) often had no reference 
whatever to their party creed, but their principles—the doctrine upon 
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which their party cohesion arose—that wasall thatI did orcould concern 
myself about, and that had never changed. What is it to me that 
Messrs. A and B have sometimes forgotten or misinterpreted their 
own principles? My cbject was not fersonal ; it was no part of my 
object to show that such a man or such a set of men had not acted 
inconsistently. No, but to inquire what was the coherent theory of 
political relations professed originally by a known party bearing a 
known name, and represented from generation to generation by an 
apparent body of heirs. Suppose that this party (nothing more 
likely) should, upon interested motives, have acted at times incon- 
sistently, in a way that could not be reconciled with their principles ; 
suppose, secondly, that this party should even have, without directly 
retracting their own principles, falsely interpreted them or have 
falsely applied them in practice ; or, finally, suppose a worse case 
than either of these, viz. that this party should have formally and 
deliberately retracted the original theory which distinguished them— 
what is all that to me? No more than to an expounder of pure 
Christianity it would be any duty to reconcile the early orthodoxy of 
those who justly styled themselves the Catholic or Universal Church 
in opposition to all modes of heresy [aitpeore] with that subsequent 
distortion under Papal interests which still claimed the title of 
Catholic after it had itself become the worst of heresies. His,answer 
would be this: ‘Were it any duty of mine to deduce the personal 
succession of orthodoxy, I must lose my cause. But what care I for 
that? The men, the inheritors in every age from the primitive 
orthodox, gradually and insensibly swerved from the right line until 
the common sense of mankind could see their crookedness, and the 
earth rose in protestation against them. Man is warped, but truth is 
eternal. And thus it happened that the straight line was suddenly 
and violently resumed not by the direct lineal successors of those 
who had been the early depositaries of the truth, but by new men 
remote and unconnected, whose singleness of eye enabled them to 
see the great distortion which those interested in it could not see.’ 
“Not I have erred, but you ; though the error is very common 
with shallow newspapers and hurried readers, who have failed to 
catch the imperturbable logic of my position. I defy man or devil 
to shake my theory, which is equally novel and impregnable. That 
error, that radical error, which I charge upon all former theorists 
whatsoever (not excepting Edmund Burke) is, that they supposed it 
a matter of necessity for one or other set of principles, Whig or Tory, 
to be erroneous, just as in the case of Trinitarian and anti-Trinitarian 
one must be false. Now, I maintain that Whig principles and Tory 
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principles are both and equally true ; that they are opposed only as 
thesis and antithesis in polar opposition, and reconciled at the 
equator in a perfect synthesis ; that they are opposed—not as logical 
opposites, but as algebraical opposites, where a motion = 5 deg. 
x-A, and another motion = 5 deg. — A, do not contradict each 
other except in the sense of coexistences in the same moment of time 
and in the same identical subject—the one representing perhaps a 
motion eastwards, and the other an equal motion westwards, which are 
not only equally possible, but in the same subject.” 

In the article from Zaif’s Magazine on “ The Political Parties of 
Modern England” (written in reply to one who had sent to the editor 
some objections to statements in his paper titled “A Tory’s Account 
of Toryism, Whiggism, and Radicalism,” as well as in the preface to the 
volume which contains the essay on Dr. Parr, it is true that De Quincey 
has there laid down the same principle as rendering necessary the two 
poles, as it were, of Whiggism and Toryism ; but the passage is 
hardly so effective as here and the illustrations are less felicitous. 

Not improbably this passage was written to form part of the 
article on “The Political Parties of Modern England,” but was 
crushed out for want of space, or for some other reason (the editor of 
Tait’s Magasine urgently desiring to stop the discussion). It would, 
at all events, very naturally come in at page 274, Vol. XV. of the 
“ Collected Works,” where we find the point dismissed in a single 
sentence, thus: ‘“‘ Upon these arguments, and the spirit of these 
arguments, I pronounce my censor wrong in supposing it any part of 
my duty to have traced the conduct of the Whigs and Tories.” 

Here and there we come on expressions, the most direct and 
honest, of personal experience—of sufferings, of regret, and lost hopes. 
They all bear the characteristic mint-mark, and, short as they are, 
themselves attest their authorship. These may be accepted as 
samples in this kind: 

“It is a beautiful thought of Richter’s that if Adam had, upon 
temptation from Eve, resisted it, God would have rewarded his faith- 
fulness, not by exempting him from a punishment to which Eve 
would have been subject, but by forgiving Eve. The idea must have 
occurred to Milton, for he makes Adam say plaintively that if God 
should make another Eve, she could not replace to his heart the Eve 
who had shaken his felicity. Oh yes, that is true! And if God could 
condescend to offer me the choice to forego this suffering and travel 
back to birth and take another life with no such trouble in its 
web, I would hesitate, and—decline the favour.” 

“Tt is a maxim of mine that profaneness cannot co-exist with 
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serious and deep feeling, however misproportioned: upon which 
argument I do not tax with blasphemy, as many have done, those 
zealots in the cause of Charles I. who drew a parallel between his suf- 
ferings and the sufferings of Christ ; because, however extravagant that 
parallel might be, they who made it spoke in no spirit of levity, but in 
a spirit that was but too sincere and passionate, inasmuch as it reflected 
impressions derived from too close a contemplation of the object.” 

“ Mem. To enjoy is to obey.—This would be the shortest expres- 
sion (from Pope) for what I have circuitously laboured to com- 
municate in that part of my article on ‘ Coleridge and Opium-Eating,’ 
which respects Paley.” 

To the question of the relation of the author to his work, or the 
relation of the artist to his picture or statue, De Quincey often returns 
in these occasional notes. He looks at the matter from many points 
of view, tries to turn it round and see it in all lights ; and the following 
may be taken as summing up his speculations on the subject. Zhe 
illustration from Milton’s (quasi-dramatic) utterances respecting the 
“ most musical, most melancholy” character of the nightingale’s 
note is characteristic. On such a point as this De Quincey’s obser- 
vation enabled him to speak with some authority, for he was, if not a 
lover of nature after the more modern type, at least a lover of 
night-rambles, and even in his younger days would make long ’excur- 
sions on the Somersetshire hills, as later he did in Cumberland and 
in Scotland. This was a habit which he never abandoned, and his 
dislike of certain conveyances was very settled. Mr. James Payn— 
the last witness on this subject—brings it out anew in his recently 
published “ Literary Recollections.” 

“ One of the most perplexing of questions is the relation in which 
the personality of the artist or writer stands to his work, and the 
extent to which we may justifiably look on the one to throw light 
upon the other. Can the personality and character be in any way a 
key to what may have perplexed you or commanded your curiosity 
in the theme? When a man is pointed out to you as the architect 
of a great cathedrai or aqueduct, you naturally turn your head and 
gaze at him ; but this is not because there is any logical connection 
between such a countenance or such a figure on the one hand and 
such an architectural monument on the other—the two terms in the 
case can do nothing to explain each other ; they are not correlates, 
they are in no philosophic relation at all: they are simply in a 
momentary connection of casual juxtaposition ; the link between them 
is accidental, not essential ; is a case of mere fact, not at all of law. 
The general case, then, is that between a man and the work of art or 
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literature he has produced, the connection that exists is an inoperative 
fact, with no meaning as a law or principle of causation. But, on the 
other hand, there arise exceptional and well-marked cases where the 
particular character and idiosyncrasy of the writer enter largely into 
the kind of interest which invests the book. The nature of the man 
and the quality of the book are the two elements which co-operate 
as coefficients to the production of a particular interest as their 
joint result. For instance now, and as the very plainest instance 
which could be given, Charles Fox, and others before and since, have 
raised a question as to the true character of the nightingale’s singing: 
is it cheerful, as some poets have fancied, or is it (according to the 
common opinion) essentially sad? Or, supposing the predomi- 
nant character of the note to be plaintive, does that impression arise 
from the associated circumstances of night, of solitude, of woods in 
early summer? A mistake as to the quality of the note may readily 
be presumed and pardoned when a mistake has been made as to a 
broad question of fact. The nightingale (which in our island is not 
found north of the Trent) does certainly sing in the depths of night, 
and this has been naturally noticed, and from the fact of most other 
birds being at the time silent. But the nightingale sings also in the 
daytime. We have heard great orchestras of nightingales singing 
together in the woods of Somersetshire about 11 a.M. at the beginning 
of June. Confounded, however, with the songs of other birds, these 
easily escaped an undistinguishing ear. Or can it be said that the 
sadness is organically involved in the peculiar sound? Upon this 
many references have been made to Sophocles, to Chaucer, to various 
Italian poets, who had noticed the nightingale; and, finally, to 
Milton, who, having a musical ear, seemed to have settled the dispute 
by describing the bird expressly as ‘most musical, most melancholy.’ 
But then came Wordsworth and Coleridge, who contended that in 
nature nothing was melancholy—-neither sight nor sound. Had 
Milton, therefore, who lived where nightingales abounded, been wrong 
in his epithets? No: Milton was not wrong, nor could he be, because 
in his own person he had given no opinion at all ; but the opinion, 
though not Milton’s, was wrong because one-sided. Milton is here 
speaking dramatically—that is, he is speaking in the person of another 
man, and this other man is pledged in fact to error—that is, toa 
partial and distorted estimate of natural things by a morbid tempera- 
ment. He, by the very title of the poem, is #/ fenseroso, the pensive 
man, or man whose meditations are confessedly under an original 
bias to gloom and sadness. In this man’s mouth the epithet 


melancholy has a characteristic propriety : it has a dramatic fitness, 
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but no inference as to Milton’s personal bias or feeling can be drawn 
from it.” 

Philosophy bears its own part in these notes and reflections. He 
takes up a term and analyses it, and shows how, in the hands of 
many writers, accredited with powers of close and luminous thinking, 
it has been used loosely, or with different meanings in different 
relationships. On one or two counts Archbishop Whately does not 
escape, nor does Mr. J. S. Mill, and his strictures on some terms of 
Kant are certainly acute if they do not always escape a possible 
criticism of over-subtlety. Sir William Hamilton is regarded as being 
as true to his own terminology as any modern metaphysical writer. 
The following may be accepted as a characteristic piece of defini- 
tion : 

“I do not by the use of the word Zyanscendental mean the modern 
idea of Immanuel Kant. ‘That is a word more impatient of circum- 
scription within the limits of a definition than many of Kant’s 
disciples are aware ; and it is one of which Kant himself, howsoever 
his definition may be tolerated, never gave, nor coudd give, a decent 
exemplification. For, of all men since Bardolph, Kant was most 
plagued with the infirmity of mystifying what he desired to explain ; 
and as regards all his attempts at illustration, he should have borne 
for motto Jgnotum per ignotius, or, sometimes, Fumum ex fulgore. 
Even geometry, in its sublimer altitudes, is sometimes called ¢rans- 
cendental. That, however, would be but a rhetorical transfer; it would 
not indicate any specific resemblance between the two processes of 
geometry and Christianity such as could illuminate the mode by 
which Christianity transmutes into life the dead generalities of Pagan 
ethics, even as Paracelsus out of the ashes of a rose reconstructed the 
glorious flower : it would simply indicate that, in some vague general 
way, and as respected the degree, not the kind, Christian ethics had 
risen above Pagan ethics, in the proportion that one range of 
geometry towers above another. But my meaning goes deeper. 
And again I turn to Kant. Though a man may not fully have 
mastered his important idea of transcendental (as opposed on the one 
hand to the empirical, and on the other to the transcendent), he can 
yet easily apprehend one element of the difference upon comparing 
Kant’s transcendental categories with the more logical categories of 
Aristotle. The Aristotelean categories are mere forms and outlines Z 
the Kantian introduce a material basis into such volatile entities. 
That basis is éme, considered as an original perception, not (which 
afterwards it may become) as an idea. For all the discursive acts of 
man’s understanding piled one upon the other, though they should 
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teach to the summits of Ossa and Mount Pelion, will never reach far 
enough to obtain any glimpse of such an idea, unless antecedently 
there had been given (not found) a primary perception, a revelation, 
an Anschauung, an intuition of time as a synthesis, which originally is 
an actin us, and no mere idea. The difference, therefore, between 
the great Peripatetic and the great Transcendental philosopher is as 
between those simudacra of man which Aineas saw in Hades—pre- 
existing outlines of humanity, men that were to be but had not been— 
and those wmbra which he saw in Elysium, or rather, as we may say, 
between the Virgilian sémudacra and the ghosts of Christianity.” 

The John-Bull element in De Quincey has been much dwelt on ; 
and it is indeed a surprise to find a man of his type so thoroughly 
inclined to find compensating advantages even in the climatic and 
other drawbacks of his own country. Here is a portion of an expos- 
tulation with “ Foreigners or foreigneering Englishmen,” in which, 
under cover of a light bantering humour, he sends forth some light 
critical skirmishers who may do some real work even now. The 
foggy London climate and its inevitable accompaniments have not, 
that we are aware of, found hitherto such an apologist, who claims 
for them appreciable and memorable effects in literature and poesy, 
and even in painting—though Turner does not happen to be named. 

“JT do not complain of your denouncing our London smoke as 
being coa/-smoke : it irritates everybody—-even those who have coals 
to sell. Moreover, it is an evil not perhaps beyond the remedies of 
art combining with police. And, as to our fogs, they are far from 
being peculiar to London. But speaking generally of our murky 
atmosphere, without inquiring too narrowly into its several elements, 
I am much disposed to think that it has contributed to sustain our 
insular grandeur of imagination. Nobody will pretend to show us in 
any Continental creation the least approach towards the colossal 
sublimities of the “ Paradise Lost.” Zhe Prometheus Desmotes of 
4Eschylus is the sole poem that by its conception (but not very often 
by its execution) might challenge a place in the same chamber of 
grandeurs ; for as to Dante, it is not awe and shadowy terror which 
preside in Azs poetry, but carnal horror. Like all those who treat a 
dreadful theme, he was tempted by the serpent to eat from the tree 
of fleshly horror ; he did eat ; and in that hour his poetry became 
tainted with the principle of death. Even for the present, with 
national jealousy working through six centuries on its behalf, ve it 
does not. It does not abide in the heart of man, nor domineer by 
mighty shadows over the brains of men. This, with submission, 
Gentlemen Foreigners and Foreigneering Englishmen, rascais too 
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often and philo-rascals, is no trifle ; not even in a history so high as 
that of our Cosmos, and its Cosmical relations. Since the deluge 
one illustrious land has produced cherries ; another proudly points 
to anchovies ; a third to hair-powder ; and all the while England, 
poor thing! has nothing to show but such baubles as ‘ King Lear’ 
and ‘ Paradise Lost,’ a Francis Bacon, and an Isaac Newton. How- 
ever, we must make the most of these trivial productions, and 
endeavour to sustain the ineffable contempt of these foreigners and 
foreigneerers who describe us as being not only the most abject of 
peoples, but also as the only one that is beyond all benefit of hope. 
I, for my part, still clinging to our ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and, while looking 
round for the conditions of its possibility—why it is that we have, 
but that other nations have of, such a Titan monument of intellectual 
grandeur—lI find part of those conditions in our turbid atmosphere. 
Oftentimes, when traversing the streets of London, and witnessing 
those frequent combinations of distance and gloom, which show and 
startle only to hide, which open and reveal only to shut up again in 
secrecy for ever, I fancy that in this I find a key, for instance, to the 
mighty adumbration of Death: ‘ What seemed his head, The likeness 
of a kingly crown had on.’ If, therefore, the London atmosphere 
sustains the mood through which people sympathise with the shadowy 
grandeurs of the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ I, for one, am content to tolerate 
the nuisance. Another case of fancied improvement tending to the 
same mirous result I observe in the modern exaltations of lamplight. 
Lord Bacon justly appreciated the vast advantages of lamplight over 
daylight for the dreamy pomps and pageantries of life. But lamp- 
light that too literally emulates daylight is hurrying forward to forfeit 
these advantages. ol, me occidistis, amici /” 

And, under a sufficiently playful guise, it would seem that Mr. 
Grant Allen indicates to us the same opinion about London fogs 
and lamplight when, in his latest novel, he makes Cipriani, the artist, 
declare in justification of his desire to paint Maimie Llewellyn 
for Beatrice Cenci in London, on the ground that: “ For Italy, 
nothing in England is equal to fog and gaslight. Your pretty 
Arcadian must come up to London and be painted in a drear-nighted 
December by London gaslight, to give the full effect, you know, of 
Italian sunshine.” 

This same idea seems to have occurred to that remarkable genius 
Amiel, so suggestive, far-sighted, and full of romantic and religious 
sentiment. He writes to the same purpose as De Quincey, though 
in a different vein, more grave and moralising : 

“ Fog has certainly a poetry of its own—a grace, a dreamy charm. 
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It does for the daylight what a lamp does for us at night ; it turns 
the mind towards meditation ; it throws the soul back on itself. 
The sun, as it were, sheds us abroad in nature, scatters and disposes 
us; mist draws us together and concentrates—it is cordial, homely, 
charged with feeling. The poetry of the sun has something of the 
epic in it; that of fog and mist is elegiac and religious. Pantheism 
is the child of light ; mist engenders faith in near protectors. When 
the great world is shut off from us, the house itself becomes a small 
universe. Shrouded in perpetual mist, men love each other better ; 
for the only reality then is the family, and, within the family, the 
heart ; and the greatest thoughts come from the heart—so says the 
moralist.” 

The late lamented “Matthew Browne,” whose acuteness and 
subtlety were only equalled by his clearness and precision of language, 
would have dwelt with quiet satisfaction on one passage in the above 
quotation, as expressing well one phase of a conviction that was 
long and earnestly entertained by him. He held that Dante had no 
real claim to the lofty place accorded to him amongst poets. Dante, 
urged Matthew Browne, was small-souled, revengeful, cherishing 
memories of small slights or wrongs ; and, because of them, con- 
demning to inexpressible bodily tortures to all eternity those who 
had so crossed his path or his prejudices. He was, in fact, an em- 
bodiment of the jealousy, party spirit, and stunted inhuman scholas- 
ticism of the Middle Ages, and remains its voice, instead of being the 
voice of any nobler element it may have had—Catholic or other. 
History did not bar his revenge any more than accident. And his 
imagination was harsh and personal, with no light relieving touch of 
phantasy, any more than his genius was genial or attractive. “The 
Voice of the Middle Ages” indeed ! he would urge, the Middle Ages 
should be ashamed of their voice, resonant and penetrating though it 
was. Dante’s imagination was on the one side rigidly personal, on the 
other side harshly fleshly, and cruel. There are no soft shades in it, 
no kindly condescension, no ray of humour ; in contrast with that of 
Chaucer it was grossly materialistic and unnatural. Matthew Browne 
would have had some arguments to present to the Dean of St. Paul’s— 
and such as the Dean could not have regarded as either light or inef- 
fectual. But, save in “ Chaucer’s England ” and incidentally, Matthew 
Browne did not any more than De Quincey carefully follow up his 
position by exhaustive argument and illustration, though both believed 
that Dante did not 4ve. And yet there are the episodes of Francesca 
di Rimini, and many other passages in the /nferno, not to speak of 
the Purgatorio and the Paradiso, to testify to some particular turn of 
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tenderness in the severe and sardonic and torture-loving poet of the 
Divina Commedia. 

The tribute of praise that has been accorded to Dr. Johnson for 
his letter to Lord Chesterfield did not meet with De Quincey’s entire 
approbation. Not that he failed to appreciate the dogged English 
decision, the hatred of all cant, that characterised the veteran lexico- 
grapher. But he looked at the passages between Johnson and Ches- 
terfield from his own point of view, and was justifiably anxious to try 
if nothing could be said for the Earl in the affair. Carlyle and 
Forster, he felt, had somewhat overdone the thing, and this is his 
caveat : 

“ According to Mr. Forster (and Mr. Carlyle has held the same 
language), Dr. Johnson elevated the social rank of literary men in 
England ; nay, he had even ‘a mission’ for doing so. He came asa 
Hercules to cleanse the earth for the opening of civilisation. We ven- 
ture to put in our caveat against too deep an acquiesence in this belief. 
Dr. Johnson elevated literature amongst us only as every man does so 
who strikes, by books written in various degrees of power, some chord 
of human sentiment or opinion not previously struck with the same 
effect of intent vibration, or lingering echo. But by his acts he did 
not elevate literature. We utterly deny the ordinary construction of 
the case between Dr. Johnson and Lord Chesterfield. So far from 
being the dignified course to take, so far from the famous letter being 
the dignified letter to write, that both have been represented, we insist 
upon it, that Dr. Johnson’s behaviour was that of a sturdy beggar 
who refuses to ask for money but expects to have it delivered to him 
instanter on looking through the window with a terrific face like that 
of Frankenstein’s monster. And as to Dr. Johnson’s letter, hat, we say, 
was petulant and boyish at the best, but, at the worst, it bore a more 
sinister construction. All this let us show ; and if any reader can 
overthrow us, let him do it, and welcome. What was it that Dr. 
Johnson was angry with Lord Chesterfield about? It was—that Lord 
Chesterfield had not sent him money. No very dignified ground, 
therefore, of expostulation, even in the case of his having had 
a right to expect money. Certainly it is not the first time by many 
that we have heard of bullies, in threatening letters, ordering 
aman to put a certain bank-note under a certain stone by a 
certain day ; but it is the first time that ever we heard of a letter 
breathing the same essential spirit of malignant extortion held up 
as a model of dignity, and as a lesson in the art of—How to treat 
a lord, if you happen to be angry with him. Well, the Doctor 
was angry at not finding a cheque on Lord Chesterfield’s banker 
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lying under a certain stone ; and it is natural to be angry at such a 
neglect, in case one has a right to look for that cheque under that 
stone. But how had the Doctor such a right? Had he ever con- 
descended to ask such a cheque? Beggars mustn’t be choosers, but 
at least they should beg; or, if too proud to. beg, they should 
insinuate their wishes: all of which Dr. Johnson had omitted. 
Perhaps then my lord had created the right by volunteering a 
cheque? Not at all : it no more occurred to him that any reason 
existed for his sending a cheque to Dr. Johnson beyond all men in 
England than for sending him a challenge to fight a duel. Here, 
then, we have reached the middle of the tragedy: the cheque has not 
been sent, and punishment must follow. Now, let us see in what 
way ¢hat was administered. He reproaches Lord Chesterfield, infer - 
alia, with having kept him waiting in an antechamber. We have no 
means of knowing how Lord Chesterfield would have told that story: 
all depends on the duration of the waiting and the number of its 
recurrences ; for public men, peers of Parliament, with splendid 
stations, splendid estates, splendid talents, cannot sit in their closets 
as tenants-at-wili to the first obstreperous claimant on their time. 
Giving interviews to a long succession of applicants, they must un- 
avoidably cause many to wait. lf the Doctor waited, others waited. 
But now try it both ways. Did the Doctor wait often? Then behold 
a man dangling after rich men in hope of patronage. So far from 
elevating literature, here we have him as the last-recorded man that 
clung as a suitor to the degradation of patronage. And he rejects 
patronage only after patronage has rejected Aim. Now take it the 
other way. The Doctor was too dignified to wait. Well, then, 
what’s his charge against Lord Chesterfield? Such is the dilemma: 
having any charge, then, in that case, he confesses to continued acts 
of self-degradation ; confessing to no such acts, in that case, he has 
no charge. Here, then, we have disposed of Lord Chesterfield’s 
omissa, as moralists say. Next come his commissa. He did not grant 
the interview at the moment of the Doctor’s summons ; but he did 
grant two separate papers to a fashionable periodical miscellany in 
commendation of the Doctor’s dictionary. Was ¢ha¢ an insult? If 
they were ineffectual to aid, at least they were kindly meant. But 
Lord Chesterfield wrote too gracefully to be utterly ineffectual with 
any class of readers ; and it happens that the particular class which 
his commendations reached was exactly that which by influence and 
wealth and education was best qualified for giving effect to those 
commendations. And our private belief is, that the sale of the 
dictionary must have benefited materially, because instantly, by a 
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sort of advertisement as commanding as anything in the shape of 
praise from the pen of Stanhope. Waive all this, however, and 
suppose the two papers to have done no good ; at least they did no 
harm. And yet, except the danglings in anterooms which have been 
discussed what is there, small or great, in the Doctor’s bill of excep- 
tions against Lord Chesterfield? He says, in effect, that the praises 
had come too late, and that he could now do without them. Pause 
on that. How was Lord Chesterfield to praise a book before it was 
finished? ‘That was impossible for Am. And to Dr. Johnson it 
would have been useless ; for the value of the praise as regarded Ais 
interest was to sell the book ; which was impossible until it had 
been published. But it was a great misrepresentation to talk of the 
papers as useless because the book had now been published. A 
book is not really published—that is, dispersed amongst the public— 
simply because it has announced its own existence. Books that in 
posse are published, in the sense that at the publishers’ they may be 
had on applying for them, very often 7” esse are never published at 
all. And it is notorious that in the case of heavy books like large 
dictionaries, moving off slowly for years until they have become talked 
into currency, no greater service can be done than to proclaim their 
merits at an early stage and through an. effective organ. This Lord 
Chesterfield did, on Dr. Johnson’s own showing, for the dictionary ; 
and having done this, he did the dictionary a great and timely 
service.” 

“Hear all sides” is a safe and healthy maxim, and though Dr. 
Johnson’s letter to Lord Chesterfield did service to literature, which 
is presumed somehow to have relieved literary men from patrons, 
we do feel that Lord Chesterfield might have said something in self- 
defence had he chosen. De Quincey has tried to say that some- 
thing for him, and we venture to think that Lord Chesterfield himself 
would have urged that it was well said. Of course, the one strong 
thing to be urged in favour of Dr. Johnson is, that so far as 
he sought patronage and went dangling at great men’s doors and 
waited in their anterooms, he was simply proceeding according to 
the use and wont of authors at the time; but when he, whether 
rightly or wrongly, feeling that no effectual aid was derivable from 
that source, struck boldly in favour of a new system, then he acted 
on independent and individual promptings, and did a service in 
detaching literature from fashionable and aristocratic protection and 
patronage. 

But it appears from many stray hints that De Quincey was by no 
means inclined to countenance the hero-worshipping spirit which. is 
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fain to translate the burly lexicographer into a pattern of perfection, 
towards whom literary men in all times should look, not only with 
gratitude for works of sterling merit and high practical value, for apt 
moralisings and for acute observation, for soundness of mind and for 
lofty benevolence, but also for unfailing veracity, depth of feeling, and 
the unconscious noble-mindedness which would not brook to stoop 
to small personalities and to mean revenges. Some of the faults of 
the Doctor’s character seem to have been very present to De Quincey. 
For example, we find him, in a note to his essay on “ Lord Carlisle on 
Pope,” writing : “ Dr. Johnson’s taste for petty gossip was so keen 
that I distrust all his anecdotes ”—a very bold and broad assertion, 
truly, and one that would savour of unreasoning severity were it 
not that De Quincey himself had made a very close and almost- 
exhaustive acquaintance with the anecdotage of Dr. Johnson’s day 
as well as of his own. The essay on Miss Hawkins’s book, as well 
as other essays—not to speak of incidental passages scattered 
throughout the writings—suffice amply to prove this. 

Here are a few notes upon Miss Martineau’s travels in the Holy 
Land, which are not without their own value and characteristic 
insight: 

“The very boldness with which Miss Martineau makes war upon 
many Scriptural passages under their ordinary interpretation satisfies 
us that she is a believer in Christianity, and that her belief is sincere. 
A writer that will not turn out of her path for a moment, nor make a 
circuit, nor stand on one side, for the sake of evading collision with 
innumerable prejudices, assuredly is not the writer to court a mo- 
mentary acceptance by hypocrisy. That audacity which declines 
even a prudential dissimudation such as we find justified by Evangelical 
precedent is little likely through fear or through favour to practise 
the fraud of positive simulation. We, therefore, with this view of 
Miss Martineau’s temper and practice, honour her whilst condemning 
her. Respecting her truthfulness, we lodge our protest against much 
that she offers us for truth. And in ‘ Palestine’ more especially we 
find continual occasion to say: This woman is naturally right ; she 
is pre-conformed to the Christian ideal by simplicity of mind, by 
sincerity, by sympathy with the unseen grandeurs that lie at the root 
of all religion ; but, on the other hand, she is carried astray by a 
course of reading too desultory and too unharmonised, by conversa- 
tion too superficial in its quality, too casual in its origin and move- 
ment, and, lastly, by the dogmatism, or tendency to dogmatism, 
incident to one who, as a lady, cannot have been sufficiently op- 
posed—and, as a lady suffering under the infirmity of deafness, 
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must have been too indulgently humoured. Much learning, much 
false Germanity hath made her delirious. And this word delirious 
we here use advisedly, and would justify it on the ground of its 
primary meaning and application. ‘To say, in the original language 
of Festus, that much (German) learning has made her ‘ mad’ would 
be too harsh. And, after all, her true defect is, that, having much, 
she has yet a thousand times too little. But the word ‘ delirious,’ 
construed by its etymology, exactly describes the case. This etymo- 
logy, it is worth mentioning, as (35 years ago) we heard a scholar so 
accomplished as S. T. Coleridge totally misstate it. He was in a 
heady current of controversial talk, and assumed for a momentary 
purpose that the word de/irium had been derived by a metaphor from 
/yra, the musical instrument. We, however, gué musas colimus 
severtores, pulled him up in a moment, reminding him that on this 
assumption the word would be ‘delyrium.’ The Latin word dra, 
the furrow made by the plough, is the true vadix ; to swerve from 
the normal line or to dé/irate. And this is what Miss Martineau does. 
Fixing her eye faithfully (as regards her purposes) upon the great 
master line traced and ploughed in by Christianity, too often she 
runs off upon side switches fraudulently laid down by some German 
signalman or pretended guard upon the line. And one of the most 
salient and unmistakable instances of this is when she shows fight, 
as we expected she would, on approaching Mount Carmel, and con- 
siders, in a very one-sided manner, the position of the Prophet 
Elijah in his conflict with Baalim.” 

The pain and labour that it cost De Quincey to write the original 
edition of the ‘‘ Confessions,” in 1820-21, is still attested by some 
remnants of the manuscript. He cancelled and rewrote over and 
over again many passages. This for two reasons: first, from fasti- 
diousness as to style, and secondly, from the desire of disguise in 
certain particulars. Though he was, in the first edition, faithful to 
essential facts and impressions, he studied ambiguity in others in 
order that certain of those with whom he had been brought into 
contact in his period of wandering and trouble should not be too 
easily traced or identified. By the time he rewrote and amplified 
the “Confessions” in the final edition more than forty years had 
elapsed, and all necessity for this disguise and indirectness had 
ceased, of course, and he is frank enough as to such dates and indi- 
viduals ; but, unfortunately, he is Jess concise and consistent about 
some essential points, on which his memory had grown faint. Hence 
it happens that the original edition of the “Confessions” is that 
which should still be read ; and Dr. Richard Garnett, in his addition 
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to the Parchment Library ' has made that easy, and has supplied 
a sheaf of notes that presents all that is needful to be drawn for help 
and illustration from the latter and more extended work. One of 
the notes affords a good illustration of the more important point we 
have now before us: the careful way in which De Quincey cancelled, 
rewrote, and omitted most important passages. At p. 145 of 
Parchment Library edition, after the Easter-day dream, and the 
meeting with Ann of Oxford Street, a memorable passage, which 
concludes with the sentence, “I was far away from mountains, and 
by lamplight, in Oxford Street, walking again with Ann—just as we 
walked seventeen years before when we were both children,” Dr. 
Garnett explains that “in the original MS. this was succeeded by 
the following passage, which was immediately cancelled by the writer, 
and has never appeared in any edition of the ‘Opium-Eater.’ I am 
enabled to insert it here by the exceeding kindness of Mr. H. A. 
Page :” 

“ This dream at first brought tears to one who had long been 
familiar only with groans; but afterwards it fluctuated and grew 
unsteady: the passions and the scenery changed countenance, and 
the whole was transposed into another key. Its variations, though 
interesting, I must omit. 

“ At length, I grew afraid to sleep, and I shrunk from it as 
from the most savage torture. Often I fought with my drowsiness, 
and kept it aloof by sitting up the whole night and following day. 
Sometimes I lay down only in the day-time ; and sought to charm 
away the phantoms by requesting my family to sit around me and 
talk ; hoping thus to derive an influence from what affected me 
externally into my internal world of shadows ; but, far from this, I 
infected and stained, as it were, the whole of my waking experience 
with feelings derived from sleep. I seemed, indeed, to live and to 
converse eyen when awake with my visionary companions much more 
than with the realities of life. ‘Oh! X, what do you see? Dear X, 
what is it that you see?’ was the constant exclamation of M. 
(Margaret, his wife], by which I was awakened as soon as I had 
fallen asleep, though to me it seemed as if I had slept for years. My 
groans had, it seems, wakened her, and, from her account, they had 
commenced immediately on falling asleep. 

“ The following dream, as an impressive one, I shall close with. 


? Thomas De Quincey—‘‘ Confessions of an Opium-Eater. ” Reprinted from 
the first edition, with notes of De Quincey’s Conversations, by Richard Wood- 
house, and other additions. Edited by Richard Garnett. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co, 
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It grew up under the influence of that misery which I have described 
above, as resulting from the almost paralytic incapacity to do any- 
thing towards completing my intellectual labours, combined with a 
belief which at the time I reasonably entertained—that I should soon 
be ealled on to quit for ever this world and those for whom I still 
cling to it.” 

Instead of these paragraphs, the words “ As a final specimen,” &c. 
are printed in introducing that dream “ which commenced with a 
music which now I often heard in dreams—a music of preparation 
and of awakening suspense—a music like the opening of the 
Coronation Anthem, and, like ¢hat, gave the feeling of a vast 
march, of infinite cavalcades filing off, and the tread of innumer- 
able armies.” The omitted introduction is surely well suited to 
the dream, and furnishes a fitting bond of connexion between that 
and the vision of Ann “ under the Judean palms.” It is almost 
unaccountable, indeed, why it should have been omitted, and still 
more why it should have been overlooked by the author in the 
laborious revision of over forty years later. 

A character and genius like those of De Quincey—at once so 
shy, self-secluded, and full of contradictions, and yet with not a few 
of the characteristics of the genuine John Bull—deserves to be 
studied in all lights, and to be illustrated by all possible variety of 
expression and confidence on his part.. It is much to be regretted 
that parcels of letters and papers dealing with considerable periods 
of his life had been lost and were not available when his biography 
was written ; still more so that he himself did not undertake a thorough 
revision of his “ Confessions” and the “ Autobiographic Sketches ” 
at a much earlier period of his life, while the mind was more pliant 
and the memory less treacherous. The extended “Confessions,” 
indeed, are not to be trusted: he introduced what must be regarded 
as alien material liberally at the most unexpected points, and forgot 
to make the changes of dates and references rendered necessary by 
the additions and transpositions ; with the result that on certain 
matters of fact the more detailed version, without reference to the 
original one, is hopelessly unintelligible and self-contradictory. The 
impression of the moment is too often substituted for the fact of the 
past. 

But in one thing De Quincey seldom fails. It is in the subtle 
and characteristic quality of style, of language saturated with his 
individuality. Tastes may differ respecting it, as a style to be 
imitated and to be recommended to young aspirants for study. But 
it is at once flowing and finished, easy and carefully elaborated, and 
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it carries with it a subtle undercurrent of music, and, if we may call it 
so, interior harmony, such as is to be found only in a few writers of 
English in any age, and certainly more amongst the older writers, 
who laid the basis of our literature, than amongst authors of the 
present century—Sir Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, and old 
Burton being prominent amongst them. 

Thackeray wrote in “ Pendennis” that “ if the secret history of 
books could be written, and the author’s private thoughts and mean- 
ings. noted down alongside of his story, how many insipid volumes 
would become interesting, and dull tales excite the reader.” De 
Quincey’s constant self-revelation and lyrical interposition, if we may 
call it so, to a certain class of minds must always add an intense 
interest to his books. In a sense, he gives us the secret history of . 
the book along with the book itself in one form or another ; and his 
works in truth present us to a great extent with two lines of interest 
alongside each other. .If the reader is sympathetic enough, he can 
easily step from the “ public” rooms of the mansion of his mind 
into the snug unpretentious retreat, where the master sits at ease, 
in his slippers, and imbibes his favoured and potent potion, and talks 
of his own condition—his present feelings, and his regrets about the 
past ; his pains, aspirations, and sufferings ; the penalties, as he also 
experienced, that attach to all pleasures that others cannot healthily 
share, as old Tithonus likewise found, to his cost— 

Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly race of men ? 


Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance, 
Where all should pause—as is most meet for all ?— 


and also the delights of triumph and the happy sense of sharing in 
common enjoyments and aspirations. It is this peculiar combination 
of confidence and of retreat from confidence that gives to De Quincey 
his peculiar quality, beyond what may be said to lie in his style ; 
and on this ground he stands alone among his compeers, and may 
be declared egotistic without weakness, and garrulous without loss of 
dignity and good manners. On this account he will keep his place 
in English literature for many ages. 

ALEX, H. JAPP. 
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MY BOSTON LECTURES. 


S I steamed down Lake Ontario to take train from Canada vié 
Rome through to Boston, the orange and crimson glory of 

the woods seemed flickering out like a fading sunset. In America 
the streams are rivers, the rivers lakes, the lakes seas. We had 
soon steamed almost out of sight of land. The air was ex- 
quisitely clear, and the distant shore was lifted up in slips and blots 
of pale purple, jagged and fantastic in outline. After a wretched 
night in a suffocating sleeping-car I got into Boston about 9°30 next 
morning. For the first time we felt ourselves alone and unfriended 
in America. Not a soul came to meet us; nor did I know 
personally a soul in Boston, Mr. Howells, the novelist, being absent at 
the time. I put up ata first-class hotel, which shall be nameless, and 
where I was robbed of all my Canadian fees in the course of 
the next few days. My room was entered, my locked box broken 
open, and my cash-box abstracted. It being pretty evident that the 
hotel-keeper was responsible for the whole amount, he concluded 
tardily to pay me half. I took it and left his hotel. Mem.—Never 
keep your money in your box. I had crept stealthily into Boston ; 
no reporter called, no newspaper announced my arrival, till 
Monday, when I was due at the Lowell Institute, but on Sunday 
several friends, to whom I had introductions, found me out, and 
called. On Monday I received official visits from the Lowell 
Institute Secretary, Dr. Cottings, and Mr. Augustus Lowell, and 
went over to see the Huntingdon Hall, where the Lowell lectures 
are delivered. It holds about 1,000 people, and is on the same plan 
as the London Institution, Finsbury Circus, but without galleries. 
I had heard much of the Lowell audiences, Boston is the hub 
of the U.S.A., and the Lowell Institute is the hub of Boston. It 
is the American Royal Institution, and, by paying heavier fees, 
prides itself on securing the best lecturers and the most enlightened 
audiences. I might well tremble at the ordeal before me. Inthe 
course of the day I was favoured with a great deal of good advice. 
I was told the sort of lecture I was to give ; how I was to speak— 
not too fast, not too slow ; not too loud, and not too low. Above all 
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I was to be earned—abstruse with plenty of hard science—and in fact 
prove myself generally worthy of the hub of the universe. I went back 
to my hotel and pondered. I had never had so much good advice 
in my life. I was a Royal Institution lecturer ; I fancied I had 
come to*Boston to instruct, to enlighten. That is the spirit in which 
Royal Institution lecturers in London go to their work. I was 
quickly undeceived. Boston was going to instruct me—to judge me, 
to weigh me in the balance, and perhaps find me wanting. To 
be prompted on my own special topic—to be told how I 
was to address an audience after twenty years of incessant public 
speaking in London—“Well, well,” I said to myself, “this is 
indeed a novel experience, and all is no doubt kindly meant.” And 
so I went home to tea. But I could not help being a little shaken 
in my self-confidence. I have said that I never face a new audience 
without anxiety and trepidation, and the ample advice I had 
received was certainly enough to wreck any lecturer of ordinary 
sensibility on a first night. At last the moment came. I appeared 
“B4ac of upturned faces,” as poor Artemus used to say. The 
theatre was quite full. There was hardly any applause on my 
entrance. I had been prepared for that. WhowasI? A pilgrim 
and a stranger indeed! I soon felt as if I hadn’t a friend in the 
world. I tried a feeble little complimentary allusion to the manager 
of the Lowell Institute, which was received in ominous silence. 
I quoted one or two of their favourite poets without a gleam of 
recognition or sympathy from that apparently austere assembly. “This 
will never do,” thought I to myself, and at this moment the very 
atmosphere seemed to conspire against me, There were horrid 
echoes and harmonic sounds ringing in my ears and mocking my 
voice. I had a violin on the table and a gong—I covered the one 
and removed the other. All in vain ; the mocking echoes continued. 
I was speaking slowly, accurately, and with all due dulness on the 
anatomy of sound. I remembered the placards stuck up on the 
organ loft in the far west, where the rough worshippers were wont to 
lounge into church with bowie knives and six-shooters: “Gentlemen, 
please not to fire at the organist, as he is doing his best.” I was 
doing my best, but, sorely weighted with good advice—and bent 
on pleasing the Bostonians, bad was that best and dull as ditch- 
water. O man, vain are thy words when thou ceasest to be thyself, 
and art bent on finding favour, instead of speaking forth the truth 
that is in thee, as thy soul shall give thee utterance, heedless of praise 
or blame ! 

That night I learned my lesson for good. I had not been, after 
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all, quite a failure. To my surprise a great many people seemed pleased 
with the lecture. I certainly was not one of them. . The next day I 
received more good advice, and I was not surprised. The local 
allusions, it seems, were out of place ; the quotations over-trite or 
trivial ; the learning not heavy enough. I accepted the rebuke with 
outward meekness, and inwardly boiling over. ‘“ Hard science” 
alone, it seemed, could redeem me in the eyes of Boston. This was 
final—I had apparently failed to please the bub of the universe. 
Henceforth I intended to deliver my message in my own way, and 
please myself. The next night was more crowded than the first ; 
there was not a vacant seat. That evening I was fortunate enough 
to establish that entente cordiale with the Bostonians, which was 
to be the beginning of a very happy time, and one in which I 
think I may say I laid the foundation, at least, of some lifelong 
friendships. I at once took the bull by the horns, and warned 
my hearers not to expect any hard science in my lectures on music 
and morals. Science, I said, was not in my line ; I knew nothing at all 
about it. I was musical and I was moral ; and I then plunged at once 
into the mission of Art, and the special place and rationale of music. 
The more I pranced through all the rules laid down for my guidance 
and correction the more the room kindled, and the genial applause which 
greeted me at the close of my hour emboldened me to believe that I had 
this time almost satisfied the hub of the universe. From that time I 
looked forward to my nights at the Lowell Institute with unmixed 
happiness. ‘ We regard those lectures,” said a past local lecturer to 
me, “as ordeals to be got through somehow.” “I never spent 
happier evenings in America,” I replied. Indeed, all reserve between 
me and the audience seemed broken down ; we almost conversed. 
“ Conference” would have been a better word for our meetings. 
After the second Wagner lecture, which I concluded with a dramatic 
paraphrase of “ Tannhauser,” Act III., the applause continued, with 
cries of ‘“ Let’s have him out !” until, contrary, I believe, to all Lowell 
Institute etiquette, I was brought back to the platform, and I there 
remained, shaking hands with my friends, and answering questions 
about Wagner, until it was evident that the audience would not dis- 
perse until I retired. On entering my private room I found it full of 
ardent intruders, who were determined not to depart without my auto- 
graph. After that night I got no more good advice. My audience 
had delivered me. 

I used to go to myroom adjoining the platform about half.an hour 
before lecture time. I always found the staircase blocked with people 
waiting for the opening of the doors, and one night the crowd was so 
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great that fears for the staircase were entertained, and the people after 
that were always marshalled in the lobbies below. - 

My good friend Mr. Augustus Lowell, who treated me from the 
first with the most delicate courtesy and generous appreciation, had 
been as much annoyed as I’ was by the non-arrival of a great 
Belgian bell, cast specially for me by Severin Van Aerschodt, 
lineal descendant and representative of the Van den Gheyns of 
the 16th century, who cast some of the chief suites of bells that now 
hang in the noble towers of Bruges, Ghent, Malines, and Louvain. 
My first lecture had been somewhat marred by the absence of 
that bell, and Mr. Lowell asked me to give an additional lecture 
should the bell arrive in time. After a rough voyage the bell 
arrived, and there was rejoicing at the Lowell Institute. Its fine 
silvery surface was flecked with green spots of wind, weather and 
sea water, but the bell, weighing about five cwt., was a treasure, 
a model of pure smooth casting, with “America” on one side, a 
beautiful proud female profile, with thirteen stars round her head, and 
an inscription bearing my name and that of the Lowell Institute on 
the other. The good janitor of the Huntingdon Hall fell in love 
with her on the spot, and with many powders and unguents, brushes 
and cloths, set to polishing her up for the evening, until on the after- 
noon of my seventh and last Lowell lecture he brought me to see 
her in triumph. As she appeared on the platform, swung on rough 
cross-beams, she shone like silver, and sounded as mellow as an old 
violoncello, giving the fundamental third and fifth as true as a piano- 
forte. At night the crowd was so great that every available standing- 
place was occupied, ladies sitting on the floor and on the platform. 
I had fortunately brought with me the official pamphlet issued by the 
Royal Institution, containing my lecture on bells, delivered therein, 
and the substance of this I redelivered. On being recalled at the 
close, I bade adieu to my sympathetic friends who gathered round 
me ; shook more hands and signed more autographs. By this time I 
knew many of them by sight. I felt grateful to them for the happy 
evenings they had given me, and they seemed genuinely sorry to part 
with me. I had not taught them much “ hard science,” it is true, but 
they had taught me two things : first, that Bostonians are often mis- 
represented by some of their would-be representatives ; and secondly, 
that Bostonian audiences are very much like other cultivated listeners, 
irresponsive to what is dull, but as sensitive as other people to that 
touch of nature which makes the whole world akin. For one soul 


vis-a-vis a thousand there is, after all, but one threefold counsel of 
L2 
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perfection that, like charity, never fails: ‘‘ Forget thyself, love thy 
people, and do thy work.” 

I was pleasantly detained in Boston a week longer by an unex- 
pected request to fix my own fees, and redeliver for a few of the é/ite of 
Boston three of my Lowell lectures. I did so at the Hawthorne Hall 
before what I was told was the “cr2me de /a crime” of Boston : Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Dr. Berthold, Mr. Shattuch, the venerable and gifted 
Miss Peabody, Mrs. Ole Bull, and other remnants of the brilliant 
Emerson, Bryant, and Longfellow circle occupied prominent seats and 
vouchsafed no advice. They gave me what was better, an almost 
loving attention. I was the only person, it would seem, aware of my 
own defects, and I kept the knowledge to myself. They did their 
best to conceal it from me. Miss Peabody compared me to Haw- 
thorne ; Mr. Putnam, a leading Boston lawyer, who had kindly 
managed the hotel robbery affair for me, assured me that since the days 
of Agassiz there had been no such success ; and Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes expressed himself very kindly. In the “ hard science” days, 
a month before, I had almost been tempted to blow my own trumpet 
a little in self-defence, but wisdom and modesty prevailed. I now 
felt myself to be one of Wisdom’s justified children. Mem.— 
Another threefold counsel of perfection : “ Don’t praise yourself ; 
don’t run down yourself ; don’t defend yourself ;—leave it all to other 
people.” Have I disregarded this in chronicling in my diary the 
verdict of others at a time, I confess, when my own was doubtful? 
If so, let Sterne’s recording angel drop a tear and blot out my offence. 
Few things can be more humbling, after all, than a man’s real know- 
ledge of himself and his own shortcomings, what he aims at, what he 
achieves. He alone weighs accurately the praises lavished upon 
him for things which merit blame, or the blame so rashly cast for 
things which deserve praise ; but in all his earthly striving, his suc- 
cesses and his failures alike, one thing is ever wholesome, ever sweet 
—nay, little less than sacred—it is the genuine sympathy of human 
hearts ; and that was given me at Boston. 

I preached once in Boston. It was in Phillips Brooks’s grand 
mosque-like church, to a congregation of between two and three 
thousand people. Phillips Brooks and Canon Farrar conducted the 
service. I preached again for my kind and hospitable friend, Dean 
Gray, in the Episcopal Church at Cambridge, and again before the 
Harvard University, at the request of Principa! Elliot. On this occa- 
sion the congregation consisted of Unitarians, Nonconformists, and a 
sprinkling of Episcopalians. The Harvard students were in force, 
and on that Sunday night the spacious edifice was crowded, It was 
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the strangest service—stranger even than that at Cornell University. 
Below me Dean Gray, in plain black coat, conducted an improvised 
service ; a hymn or two was sung,and I then rose in the pulpit 
wearing a black Geneva gown and a Cambridge hood. I was not 
in good condition, and for the first half-hour, whilst treading the 
thorny ground of Bible inspiration, was quite aware that I was not 
putting my points persuasively for the Episcopalians. My second 
half-hour I warmed up, but it was too late. 

The next day the papers gave an extraordinary travesty of my 
sermon, in which it appeared I had trampled on all that was most 
dear to the Bible Christian. But the next day I had left Boston. 
However the papers pursued me, and things were made to look so 
bad that I broke through my usual reserve in correcting wild 
reports, and sent a letter mildly protesting against the misrepresenta- 
tions current. Dean Gray did the same, and hearing no more I 
suppose the theological watchdogs of Boston lay down to sleep 
again. In no single instance was I treated unkindly by the Boston 
or Cambridge newspapers, nor, I am sure, did they willingly mis- 
represent me. On the whole, I wonder they did so well—I think 
they could hardly have meant better. 

H, R. HAWEIS, 
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LUCY HUTCHINSON. 


T the first blush, Lucy Hutchinson is one of those characters 
that rather repel than attract. Viewed superficially, we 
consider her political opinions narrow and aggressive, her piety 
saturated with cant of the most effusive description, and her pride of 
birth somewhat out of place considering the nature of the sentiments 
she indulges in. Yet, when we come to examine carefully into the 
nature of her disposition, our prejudices are at once removed. We 
find in her, in spite of the phraseology which Puritanism then culti- 
vated, a religion earnest and sincere, and which was ever the guiding 
influence of her life. Living at a time when society existed as a 
coterie, and not, as it now is, a mob, she expressed the social views 
of her order—an order to which only those of gentle birth were 
admitted ; yet, though exacting, she is never harsh or sweeping in her 
judgments ; conscious that she is a gentlewoman, she has but the feel- 
ings and prejudices of her kind as they then existed. In politics she 
was warmly attached to the cause of the Parliament; still anti- 
Cavalier though she was, she had little in common with that fierce 
spirit of the Roundhead which never discriminated, but ever hotly 
followed its blind prejudices. After reading her memoirs the only 
conclusion we can arrive at is, that among the women of her day Lucy 
Hutchinson stands out as one of the purest and most accomplished. 
She was born towards the close of the second decade of the 
seventeenth century. “It was on the 29th day of January,” she 
writes, “in the year of our Lord 1619-20, that in the Tower of London, 
the principal city of the English Isle, I was, about four o’clock in the 
morning, brought forth to behold the ensuing light. . My father was 
Sir Allen Apsley, Lieutenant of the Tower of London ; my mother, his 
third wife, was Lucy, the youngest daughter of Sir John St. John of 
Lidiard Tregooze, in Wiltshire, by his second wife. My father had 
then living a son and daughter by his former wives, and by my 
mother three sons, I being her eldest daughter.” The career of Allen 
Apsley was a somewhat singularone. A younger son of an old county 
family, which had held its lands from before the days of the Conquest, 
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he at an early age wearied of books and all they taught him, bought 
himself some good clothes, put what money he could scrape together 
by the sale of an annuity in his purse, and came to London. Thanks 
to the influence of a relative, he obtained a place in the household of 
Queen Elizabeth, “ where he behaved himself so that he won the love 
of many of the Court; but, being young, took an affection to 
gaming, and spent most of the money he had in his purse.” Finding 
his resources at a low ebb, he saw that it behoved him to seek employ- 
ment. His first effort was to accompany the expedition of Lord 
Essex to Cadiz—in what capacity we know not, but a post was pro- 
vided for him by his friend the victualler of the navy. So well he 
fulfilled the duties imposed upon him that on the return of the fleet 
he was appointed to an influential office in Ireland. Here he 
married a rich widow, and, shortly after the accession of King James, 
received the honour of knighthood for some eminent service, 
“which,” writes his daughter, “ having only heard in my childhood, 
I cannot perfectly set down.” His marriage was but short-lived 
happiness ; the wealthy widow died a few years after her union, when 
Apsley, with rare disinterestedness—he having no children by her— 
distributed all her estate among the children of her first marriage, for 
whom he ever preserved a fatherly kindness. The father of Lucy 
Hutchinson was certainly not influenced by the views of the elder 
Mr. Weller, for he again married a widow, the daughter of Sir Peter 
Carew, and after a brief union was again a widower. Twice 
married, and twice married to widows, Sir Allen Apsley, now Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, was on the point of uniting himself for the third 
time to a widow, “ who was a lady of as much discretion as wealth,” 
when he came across the mother of Lucy Hutchinson, who was a 
beauty, unhappy in her home, and but sixteen years of age. Miss 
St. John, like many impressionable girls of her years, tired of the 
world of which she had seen nothing, and generalising from her 
unhappy surroundings deemed everything bitter and miserable, was 
about to devote herself to the cause of religion. Apsley now came on 
the scene, and saved her from the life of a morbid recluse. ‘“ He fell 
so heartily in love with her,” writes his daughter, “ that he persuaded 
her to marry him, which she did; and her melancholy made her 
conform cheerfully to that gravity of habit and conversation which 
was becoming the wife of such a person, who was then forty-eight 
years of age, and she not above sixteen.” In spite of this disparity, the 
marriage was a most happy one. Sons and daughters were born, and 
when in the sixty-third year of his age Apsley passed away, attacked 
by consumption, he was regretted by all who knew him. If we 
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accept the estimate of his daughter—and there is no reason to dis- 
credit it—he must have been a very fascinating person. A fond 
husband, a kind but discreet father, a genial companion, a most loyal 
subject, the pink of honour, he was a favourite not only with his own 
family and immediate surroundings, but by all the prisoners who were 
then in his keeping as Lieutenant of the Tower. ‘ He was a father,” 
writes his daughter, “to all his prisoners, sweetening with such com- 
passionate kindness their restrain, that the affliction of a prison was 
not felt in his days.” Among these prisoners was Sir Walter Raleigh» 
who Lady Apsley allowed, at her own cost, to make the chemical 
experiments he loved to beguile himself with. 

From such parents Lucy Hutchinson sprang. “The privilege of 
being born of,” she writes, “and educated by such excellent parents 
I have often revolved with great thankfulness for the mercy and 
humiliation that I did no more improve it.” The education of the 
young lady was carefully looked after, and the pupil appears to have 
been most promising. The pleasures and amusements of the ordi- 
nary girl she detested. ‘‘ Play among other children,” she writes, “ I 
despised, and when I was forced to entertain such as came to visit 
me I tired them with more grave instructions than their mothers, and 
plucked all their babies to pieces and kept the children in such awe 
that they were glad when I entertained myself with elder company.” 
Lucy was evidently a very superior young lady, and looked upon as 
the bluest of blue stockings. Nor does she seem to have cared 
for the accomplishments peculiar to her sex. “As for music and 
dancing,” she says, “I profited very little in them, and would never 
practise my lute or harpsichords but when my masters were with me ; 
and for my needle, I absolutely hated it.” But in books and all that 
could be learnt from books and in conversation with her elders she 
greatly delighted. ‘“ My genius,” she says, “‘ was quite averse from 
all but my book, and of that I was so eager that my mother, thinking 
it prejudiced my health, would moderate me in it; yet this rather 
animated me than kept me back, and every moment I could steal 
from my play I would employ in any book I could find when my 
own were locked up from me.” English literature in those days was 
limited, and to read much it was necessary to study the languages of 
the ancients. She took up Latin. “ I was so apt,” she not too modestly 
says, ‘‘ that I outstripped my brothers who were at school, although my 
father’s chaplain, that was my tutor, was a pitiful dull tutor.” At one 
time she had eight tutors, all instructing her upon separate subjects, 
and it is not, therefore, to be wondered at that when Lucy Apsley 
grew up to womanhood she was ranked among the most accom- 
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plished of her sex, and that, too, in an age when it was the dominant 
characteristic of her sex to be accomplished. In after life, when Lucy 
Apsley had changed her name to Lucy Hutchinson, she became a strict 
disciple of the ‘‘ Geneva discipline,” and considered wicked many things 
which were purely innocent; but in her youth, though always soberly 
inclined, she does not appear to have held in all its severity the 
creed of the “saints.” “It pleased God,” she writes, “that through 
the good instructions of my mother, and the sermons she carried me 
to, I was convinced that the knowledge of God was the most excel- 
lent study, and accordingly applied myself to it and to practise as I 
was taught. I used to exhort my mother’s maids much, and to turn 
their idle discourses to good subjects ; but I thought when I had 
done this on the Lord’s Day, and every day performed my due tasks 
of reading and praying, that then I was free to anything that was not 
sin ; for I was not at that time convinced of the vanity of conversa- 
tion which was not scandalously wicked. I thought it no sin to learn 
or hear witty songs and amorous sonnets or poems and twenty things 
of that kind, wherein I was soapt that I became the confidante in all 
the loves that were managed among my mother’s young women ; and 
there was none of them but had many and some particular friends 
beloved above the rest.” 

The time was soon to come when this cultivated and somewhat 
prim young Puritan had to atterd to her own affaires de cour. 
Buried among her books, or taking part in the “ profitable and 
serious discourses ” of her elders, “ to whom I was very acceptable,” 
she gradually became, as the girl developed into the woman, a 
personage of local repute. Her elegant beauty, all the more set off 
by her tasteful but strict simplicity of dress, the charms of her con- 
versation which sparkled with wit and a quiet sarcasm, her modest 
demeanour, which, though reserved, had nothing of the shyness and 
awkwardness of the conventional Puritan, her devotion to her mother 
and her cheerful attention to all home duties made her the fond 
object of more than one young man’s thoughts. But though various 
advantageous offers were made to the fair girl of eighteen and 
approved of by her parents, she declined all such proposals, “ not 
wishing to give her hand where her heart was not.” And now it was 
that her future husband came upon the scene. He was staying in 
the neighbourhood, and, from all he had heard of Mistress Apsley, 
as young ladies were then styled, vowed that he must be acquainted 
with her. This desire on his part was all the more increased by his 
being told that the fair Lucy shunned the society of men. “She is 
of a humour,” said a mortified swain: “she will not be acquainted 
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with any of mankind. She is the nicest creature in the world, but 
shuns the converse of men as the plague ; she only lives in the enjoy- 
ment of herself, and has not the humanity to communicate that 
happiness to any of the other sex.” Mr. Hutchinson was, however, 
not to be discouraged. . “I will be acquainted with her,” he said, 
and anticipated, when the moment came, creating a favourable 
impression. 

Nor was Mr. Hutchinson unduly conceited in entertaining 
this hope. Everything was in his favour to excite the sym- 
pathies of a young girl, however austere and reserved might be 
her disposition. He was a man of ancient birth, being on his 
father’s side sprung from the Nottinghamshire Hutchinsons, 
whilst his mother was one of the Birons of Newstead. Handsome 
and singularly accomplished in all those arts which at that time con- 
stituted a fine gentleman, he yet in an age of much debauchery wore 
the white flower of a blameless life, and sympathised far more with 
the tenets of Puritanism than with the fashionable Arianism of the 
Cavalier. On his father’s second marriage, and not best pleased with 
the attention his stepmother exacted, he came up to town and 
entered himself at Lincoln’s Inn. Here we learn “he was soon 
coveted into the acquaintance of some gentlemen of the Inn ; but he 
found them so frothy and vain, and could so ill centre with thém in 
their delights, that the town began to be tedious to him, who was 
neither taken with wine, nor gaming, nor the converse of wicked or 
vain women, to all which he wanted not powerful tempters had not 
the power of God’s grace in him been above them.” ‘The study of 
the iaw did not, however, prove very attractive to the young man, 
and he was on the point of abandoning it altogether, to take a 
lengthened tour in France, when one of those accidents occurred 
which often change the current of our lives and form the turning 
point of a career. He was invited to Richmond, where the Court 
then was, with its usual accompaniment of pleasant society and 
brilliant gaieties. This was in the summer of 1637. Hutchinson, 
as an exquisite dancer and a finished musician, was soon looked upon 
by the Court and local magnates as a very valuable acquisition to the 
neighbourhood. Yet flattery and attention failed either to conquer 
or spoil him. Society courted him and invited him to its houses, 
‘“‘ where,” writes his wife with a touch of the sarcasm of the successful 
rival, “ he was nobly treated with all the attractive arts that young 
women and their parents use to procure them lovers ; but though 
some of them were very handsome, others wealthy, witty, and well 
qualified, and all of them set out with all the gaiety and bravery that 
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vain women put on to set themselves off, still Mr. Hutchinson could 
not be entangled in any of their fine snares ; but without any taint 
of incivility, he, in such a way of handsome raillery reproved their 
pride and vanity as made them ashamed of their glory, and vexed 
that he alone, of all the young gentlemen that belonged to the Court 
or neighbourhood, should be insensible of their charms.” This 
insensibility was not long to characterise him. Staying at Richmond, 
and indeed in the same house with Hutchinson, during the absence 
of her mother in Wiltshire, was a younger sister of Lucy Apsley. An 
acquaintance, as was natural, sprang up between the two, and the 
conversation occasionally turned upon the charms and accomplish- 
ments of the elder sister, to whom the younger seems to have been 
devoted. The interest and curiosity of the young man were excited. 
He regretted that so much grace and talent should then have been 
absent from Richmond (for Lucy was with her mother in Wiltshire), 
where it appears Sir Allen Apsley had a summer seat as a relief to the 
gloom of the Tower of London. “Then he grew to love to hear 
mention of her ”—we are quoting the words of the future wife—“ and 
the other gentlewomen who had been her companions used to talk 
much to him of her, telling him how reserved and studious she was 
and other things which they esteemed no advantage. But it so much 
inflamed Mr. Hutchinson’s desire of seeing her that he began to 
wonder at himself that his heart, which had ever entertained so much 
indifference for the most excellent of womankind, should have such 
strong impulses towards a stranger he never saw.” Indeed, his 
imagination was so excited by all that he heard of the young lady, 
and his thoughts became so restless and feverish as he brooded over 
his unknown charmer, that he longed for her return to Richmond 
with an impatience and anxiety for which he could not account. He 
had not seen his mistress—hearsay and that alone had created his 
passion. So sensitive and emotional had he Become on the subject 
that he said if the idol which his imagination had depicted should 
have been given to another—and there was some talk of a suitor in 
Wiltshire—he would have for ever remained inconsolable. 

One evening whilst Hutchinson was staying with some friends, 
it was reported that Lady Apsley and her daughter had returned to 
Richmond ; but that her daughter was Lucy Apsley no more, having 
in the interim become a married woman. This intelligence was too 
much for the high-strung nerves of the imaginative lover. “ Mr. 
Hutchinson immediately turned pale as ashes”—we must remember 
that it is the future wife who writes this, and make certain allowances 
for the exaggeration inspired by vanity—“ and felt a fainting to seize 
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his spirits in that extraordinary manner, that finding himself ready to 
sink at table he was fain to pretend something had offended his 
stomach, and to retire from the table into the garden ; where the 
gentleman of the house going with him it was not necessary for 
him to feign sickness, for the distemper of his mind had infected 
his body with a cold sweat and such a depression of spirit that all 
the courage he could at present collect was little enough to keep 
him alive. His host was very troublesome to him, and to be quit 
of him he went to his chamber, saying he would lie down. Little 
did any of the company suspect the true cause of his sudden 
qualm.” ‘The report of Miss Apsley’s marriage, like so many of its 
kind, proved to be false, and a few evenings afterwards Hutchinson 
met at supper the goddess of his dreams. Happily the reality did not 
put to shame the ideal, and the young man—he was but four years 
her elder—was all the more a worshipper at her shrine as he gazed 
upon her fair oval face, blue eyes, golden hair, and smile that was 
all the more bewitching because the expression of the face was 
generally sedate. The impression of each upon the other appears 
to have been mutual. “In spite of all her indifference,” writes 
Mrs. Hutchinson, in allusion to the occasion of their first meeting, 
“she was surprised with some unusual liking in her soul when she 
saw this gentleman, who had hair, eyes, shape, and countenance 
enough to beget love in anyone at the first, and these set off with 
a graceful and generous mien which promised an extraordinary 
person.” The end of this acquaintance is not difficult to foretell. 
Opportunity favoured the frequent meeting of the two, and the young 
couple finding they possessed a harmony of tastes, an intimacy was 
gradually developed. “This soon passed into a mutual friendship 
between them,” writes the wife, “and though she innocently thought 
nothing of love, yet was she glad to have acquired such a friend who 
had wisdom and virtwe enough to be trusted with her counsels, for 
she was then much perplexed in mind. Her mother and friends 
had a great desire she should marry, and were displeased that she 
refused many offers which they thought advantageous enough; she 
was obedient, loth to displease them, but more herself, in marrying 
such as she could find no inclination to. . . . Mr. Hutchinson 
appearing as he was a person of virtue and honour, who might be 
safely and advantageously conversed with, she thought God had sent 
her a happy relief.” After a courtship of six weeks Hutchinson 
proposed and was accepted. The marriage was, however, delayed 
by an incident which might have been attended with fatal conse- 
quences. On the eve of her wedding-day Miss Apsley was attacked 
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with small-pox, and her life despaired of. She recovered, but at 
the expense of her beauty; the disease making “her the most 
deformed person that could be seen for a great while after she 
recovered.” -The love of Hutchinson was, however, staunch and 
deep, and based upon a more solid foundation than external 
appearances. “ He was nothing troubled at it,” writes his wife, as 
always in the third person, “ but married her as soon as she was able 
to quit the chamber, when the priest and all that saw her were 
affrighted to look on her; but God recompensed his justice and 
constancy by restoring her, though she was longer than ordinary 
before she recovered to be as well as before.” 

No one can read the memoirs of the husband, written by the 
widow, without being convinced at every page that the marriage 
was pre-eminently a happy one. Fascinated by his handsome 
person and engaging manner, Lucy Hutchinson was yet the more 
impressed by the high moral qualities of the man—his piety stern 
but tolerant, his learning, his intense love of justice, his exquisite 
sense of honour, his courage and generosity. He was the idol of 
her life, and when taken away nought was left to her but the dark- 
ness and duty of resignation. The husband, on his side, was 
equally devoted. “Never was there a passion more ardent and less 
idolatrous,” writes his wife ; “he loved her better than his life, with 
inexpressible tenderness and kindness, had a most high obliging 
esteem of her, yet still considered honour, religion, and duty above 
her, nor ever suffered the intrusion of such a dotage as should blind 
him from marking her imperfections : these he looked upon with 
such an indulgent eye as did not abate his love and esteem of her, 
while it augmented his care to blot out all those spots which might 
make her appear less worthy of that respect he paid her ; and thus, 
indeed, he soon made her more equal to him than he found her ; 
for she was a very faithful mirror, reflecting truly, but dimly, his 
own glories.” 

For the next few years after their marriage nothing worthy of 
special record occurred. Children were born, a child died. John 
Hutchinson took to studying divinity, which strengthened him all 
the more in the Calvinistic views entertained by his wife, and as an 
eldest son, having no occasion to look out for his livelihood, he 
settled himself at Owthorpe, his father’s seat in Nottinghamshire, Sir 
Thomas Hutchinson being then in London attending to his Parlia- 
mentary duties as member for the county. Here the newly-married 
couple remained peaceful and happy until the feud between Crown 
and Parliament broke out, and the country was plunged into all the 
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horrors of civil war. We have no intention of repeating the thrice- 
told tale of the Rebellion. All who hold dispassionately the balance 
between Crown and Parliament on that unhappy occasion can but 
come to one conclusion. There can be no doubt that Charles, after 
his first quarrels with the House of Commons, entertained the fixed 
purpose of destroying the old Parliamentary constitution of England, 
and substituting personal government for government by Parliament. 
Until the year 1641 every lover of liberty and constitutional govern- 
ment must approve of the conduct of those who opposed Charles ; 
but after that date we cease to sympathise with the demands of the 
Houses, and in the war which ensued it is clear that the Parliament 
were the aggressors. ‘This was, however, not the view taken by the 
Hutchinsons, When the country was drifting into civil war both 
husband and wife ranged themselves on the side of the Parliament. 
Lucy Hutchinson, writing of this agitated period, takes no pains to 
hide her opposition to the proceedings of the Court and its advisers. 
She is just in her estimate of the private character of the king, and 
equally just in her view of his political policy. “ King Charles,” she 
writes, “ was temperate, chaste, and serious; so that the fools and 
bawds, mimics and catamites of the former Court grew out of fashion ; 
and the nobility and courtiers who did not quite abandon their 
debaucheries yet so reverenced the king as to retire into corners to 
practise them. Men of learning and ingenuity in all arts were in 
esteem, and received encouragement from the king, who was a most 
excellent judge and a great lover of paintings, carvings, gravings, 
and many other ingenuities.” Yet his public conduct was detestable. 
He was under the influence of his popish wife, and invariably 
advanced Papists, whilst he persecuted Puritans “till the whole land 
was reduced to perfect slavery.” He was a prince that had nothing 
of faith, or truth, or justice, or generosity. ‘“ He was the most obstinate 
person in his self-will that ever was, and so bent upon being an 
absolute, uncontrollable sovereign that he was resolved either to be 
such a king or none.” Nor did the advisers round the throne check 
this ambition. There stood Noy, “his attorney-general, who set on 
foot that hateful tax of ship money,” and Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, “a fellow of mean extraction and arrogant pride,” and, 
worse than all, “the Earl of Strafford, who as much outstripped all 
the rest in favour as he did in abilities, being a man of deep policy, 
stern resolution, and ambitious zeal to keep up the glory of his own 
greatness. In addition to these there were the judges “who 
perverted judgment,” and a “ great rascally company of flatterers and 
projectors,” as well as the Puritan prejudices here revealing them- 
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selves, ‘all the corrupted, tottering bishops and others of the proud, 
profane clergy of the land, who by their insolencies, grown odious to 
the people, bent their strong endeavours to disaffect the prince to his 
honest godly subjects, and to get a pretence of power from him to 
afflict those who would not submit to their insolent dominion.” 
When the opposition to the Crown broke out into open war 
Hutchinson was.at his own house at Owthorpe. He had, during the 
dispute between King and Parliament, made a point of mastering the 
contents of all public papers touching the matter, and the conclusion 
he had then arrived at was-the one which posterity now advances— 
whatever course the king had pursued it did not justify the going to 
war, “ Although he was clearly swayed by his own judgment and 
reason to the Parliament, he, thinking he had no warrantable call at 
that time to do anything more, contented himself with praying for 
peace.” The times were, however, too stormy for any man of mark 
in his county to remain neutral. . Hutchinson had long been looked 
upon by the Cavaliers as a Puritan, and when they proceeded to 
denounce him as one of the disaffected, and endeavoured to seize his 
person, he was forced to attach himself to the opposite side. ‘“ Mr. 
Hutchinson,” writes his widow, “ was not willing so soon to quit his 
house, to which he was so lately come, if he could have been 
suffered. to live quietly in it; but his affections to the Parliament 
being taken notice of, he became an object of envy to the other 
party.” Though a Parliamentarian, Hutchinson was far from being 
in favour of war, for-he would much rather that the differences 
between Crown and Parliament could have been settled by accommo- 
dation than ended by conquest. Nor did he affect any of the 
peculiarities of the Puritan zealot, the snuffle, the cant. phrases, and 
the hair cropped like-a modern convict. His wife resents his ever 
being called a Roundhead. ‘It was very ill applied. to Mr. 
Hutchinson, who, having naturally a very fine thick-set head of hair, 
kept it clean and handsome, so that it was a great ornament to him, 
although the godly of those days when he embraced their party 
would not allow him to be religious because his hair was not in their 
cut nor his words in their phrase.” Somewhat significant of the 
indifference to military capacity on the part of the Parliamentarians 
a’ regiment of foot was raised in the neighbourhood, and John 
Hutchinson, who appears to have had no military training whatever, 
was appointed lieutenant-colonel. In spite of his inexperience, a 
duty was now imposed upon him which would have made demands 
even upon the tact and discretion. of a man long accustomed to 
command. Hutchinson was appointed governor of the town of 
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Nottingham. This town was much divided in opinion upon the 
burning question of the hour, and feeble both as to numbers and 
ammunition. “ He knew well enough,” writes his wife, “that the town 
was more than half disaffected to the Parliament ; that had they 
been all otherwise they were not half enough to defend it against any 
unequal force ; that they were far -from the Parliament and their 
armies, and could not expect any timely relief or assistance from 
them ; that he himself was the forlorn hope of those who engaged 
with him and had then the best stake among them ; that the gentle- 
men who were on horseback, when they could no longer defend their 
country, might at least save their lives by a handsome retreat to the 
army ; but that he must stand victorious or fall tying himself to an 
indefensible town.” Yet, in spite of these cumulative disadvantages, 
his reign of office was one of triumph. He successfully resisted the 
Royalists who from time to time beleaguered Nottingham ; he crushed 
the factions in the town which essayed to oppose his authority, and so 
thoroughly did he fulfil the duties entrusted to him that an order of 
Parliament came down appointing him governor both of the town and 
castle of Nottingham, with an acknowledgment of the good service he 
had done in preserving the place. 

With the designs of the Royalists against Nottingham, and the 
factious opposition of the enemies of the governor, we cannot 
here concern ourselves; sufficient to say that Nottingham did 
not fall into the hands of the Cavaliers, and that the appeals 
against the rule of Hutchinson were dismissed by the Parliament 
in London. On the meeting of the new Parliament Hutchinson 
was elected representative of the shire of Notts, and “went up to 
London to attend his duty there, and to serve his country as faith- 
fully in the capacity of a senator as he had before in that of a 
soldier.” When the trial of the king was determined upon, Hutchin- 
son sat on the bench as one of the members of the High Court of 
Justice. “Very much against his will,” we are told, “he was put in ; 
but looking upon himself as called hereunto he durst not refuse, as 
holding himself obliged by the covenant of God and the public trust 
of his country reposed in him, although he was not ignorant of the 
danger he run as the condition of things then was.” As we know, 
the Court passed sentence of death upon Charles. The Puritans who 
came to this decision were of opinion that the king was bent on the ruin 
of all who opposed him and of all the just and righteous things that had 
been contended for, and hence it was upon the consciences of many 
of them that if they did not execute justice upon him God would re- 
quire at their hands all the blood and misery which should ensue by their 
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allowing him to escape when God had brought him into their hands. 
Lucy Hutchinson thus ingeniously essays to vindicate the ruling of 
her husband on this occasion : “ As for Mr. Hutchinson, although he 
was very much confirmed in his judgment concerning the cause, yet 
herein being called to an extraordinary action, whereof many were 
of several minds, he addressed himself to God by prayer ; desiring 
the Lord that if through any human frailty he were led into any 
error or false opinion in these great transactions He would open his 
eyes, and not suffer him to proceed, but that He would confirm his 
spirit in the truth and lead him by a right enlightened conscience ; and 
finding no check, but a confirmation in his conscience that it was 
his duty to act as he did, he upon serious debate, both privately and 
in his addresses to God, and in conferences with conscientious, upright, 
unbiassed persons, proceeded to sign the sentence against the king. 
Although he did not then believe but that it might one day come to be 
again disputed among men, yet both he and others thought they 
could not refuse it without giving up the people of God, whom they 
had led forth and engaged themselves unto by the oath of God, into 
the hands of God’s and their own enemies ; and therefore he cast 
himself upon God’s protection, acting according to the dictates of a 
conscience which he had sought the Lord to guide, and accordingly 
the Lord did signalise His favour afterwards to him.” This attempt 
to palliate one of the gravest deeds which modern history has had to 
record, by pretending that it was directed by Divine influence, is an 
excuse which can be brought forward on every occasion where re- 
sponsibility has exceeded its just limits. A section of the Puritans— 
which called itself “the godly ”—considered that it alone correctly 
interpreted the Divine will, and therefore what it did and coun- 
selled must be right. The death of Charles is only another proof 
among many of what political hate and fear can be guilty of when 
inspired by fanaticism. Until now Hutchinson in all his actions had led 
a spotless life ; he had been decided without cruelty, tolerant without 
weakness, and pious without the surroundings which in those days 
made piety contemptible. Yet when the critical moment came he 
allowed himself to be guided by his prejudices, and directed by an 
influence which was nothing less than a delusion. No course of 
reasoning can justify the execution of the king. Charles was made 
the scapegoat on whose head were laid, and in whose person were 
expiated, all the sins and misdeeds of his predecessors for more than 
a hundred years. With respect to the faction which persecuted him 
even to death, but one opinion can now be formed. They were no 


friends to liberty, as we shall see, for never under the most arbitrary 
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monarch were the English people subject to a more rigid tyranny ; 
neither did they compose the majority of the nation, which, at least 
latterly, had recovered its reverence for the royal power. Even of the 
commissioners appointed to sit in judgment on the king scarcely 
one-half could be induced to attend at his trial ; and many of those 
who concurred in his condemnation subscribed the sentence with 
mixed feelings. Yet it is ever so in revolutions. A few violent 
men take the lead—their noise and activity seem to multiply their 
numbers—and the great body of the nation, either indolent or 
pusillanimous, are led in triumph at the chariot wheels of a small but 
dominant faction. 

The substitution of a so-called republic for the old order of 
things failed to give satisfaction to our Puritan colonel. He thoroughly 
disapproved of the hypocritical and intriguing proceedings of 
Cromwell, and upon the installation of the protectorate went down 
into the country and busied himself with the daily duties of a simple 
country gentleman. He suppresed vagrants by giving them work 
to do, he put down all unnecessary alehouses, he took to flying his 
hawks, and, what with superintending his various building operations, 
attending to the education of his children, interesting himself in 
music and the fine arts, and acting as adviser-in-chief to his 
neighbours, his time was well occupied. “ As for the public business 
of the country,” writes his wife, “he would not act in any office under 
the Protectors power and therefore confined himself to his own, 
which the whole country about him were grieved at, and would 
rather come to him for counsel, as a private neighbour, than to any 
of the men in power for greater help.” Lucy Hutchinson was 
evidently of the same opinion as her husband of the character of 
Cromwell—ambitious, arrogant, unscrupulous, using religion as a 
mask to conceal his nefarious projects, the portrait of the man stands 
out vividly against the canvas of the painter. ‘His Court,” she 
writes, “ was full of sin and vanity, and the more abominable because 
they had not yet quite cast away the name of God, but profaned it 
by taking it in vain upon them. True religion was now almost lost, 
even among the religious party, and hypocrisy became an epidemical 
disease, to the sad grief of Colonel Hutchinson and all true-hearted 
Christians and Englishmen. Almost all the ministers everywhere fell 
in and worshipped this beast and courted and made addresses to him. 
So did the city of London, and many of the degenerate lords of the 
land with the poor-spirited gentry. The Cavaliers in policy, who saw 
that while Cromwell reduced all by the exercise of tyrannical power 
under another name, there was a door opened for the restoration 
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of their party, fell much in with Cromwell and heightened all his 
disorders. He at last exercised such an arbitrary power that the 
whole land grew weary of him.” Cromwell, aware of the integrity 
of Hutchinson, and conscious of the influence he exercised over the 
people, was most anxious to number him among his council. “Dear 
Colonel,” said he to Hutchinson, “ why will you not come in and act 
among us?” In reply the Colonel told him plainly he liked not his 
ways, since he was leading the country on to destruction and paving 
the way for the restitution of all former tyranny and bondage. 
Cromwell acknowledged his precipitateness in some things, but now 
expressed his earnest desire to restore the liberties of the people and 
begged Hutchinson to join him, offering him high office. The 
Puritan declined by saying “he could not be forward to make his 
own advantage by serving to the enslaving of his country.” Cromwell 
was not to be rebuffed. He embraced Hutchinson tenderly, and 
said, “ Well, Colonel, satisfied or dissatisfied you shall be one of us, 
for we can no longer exempt a person so able and faithful from the 
public service, and you shall be satisfied in all honest things.” In 
spite of this profession of friendship and regard Cromwell was really 
in fear of Hutchinson. He dreaded that the honesty and independ- 
ence of the man would have such influence over the people, now 
weary of the bondage of the protectorate, that circumstances might 
place him as the successful leader of a revolt. He resolved, therefore, 
to send his guards down to Owthorpe, there apprehend Hutchinson 
and conduct him prisoner to the Tower. Orders had been given to 
this effect when they were rendered null by the sudden death of 
Cromwell, or, as Mrs. Hutchinson puts it, “death had imprisoned 
him, and confined ail his vast ambition and all his cruel designs into 
the narrow compass of a grave.” 

Upon the Restoration the position of Hutchinson caused great 
anxiety to his friends. He had been chosen member for Nottingham 
in the new Parliament, but his antecedents were well known at Court, 
and no mercy, it was said, would be shown to one who had signed the 
death warrant of the father of the restored king. He was advised to 
fly as Ludlow and others had fled, but scorned such refuge. When 
called upon in the new Parliament to defend his conduct as to the 
judicial murder of Charles, he declined to express, like Ingoldsby and 
others, piteous repentance at the deed. He manfully faced the House, 
and neither blushed nor hesitated in what he had to say. “If he had 
erred in those days,” he said, ‘‘ it was the inexperience of his age and 
the defect of his judgment, and not the malice of his heart, which had 
ever prompted him to pursue the general advantage of his country 
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more than his own ; and if the sacrifice of him might conduce to the 
public peace and settlement, he should freely submit his life and 
fortunes to their disposal. The vain expense of his age, and the great 
debts his public employment had run him into, as they were testi- 
monies that neither avarice nor any other interest had carried him 
on, so they yielded him just cause to repent that he ever forsook his 
own blessed quiet to embark in such a troubled sea, where he had 
made shipwreck of all things but a good conscience ; and as to that 
particular action of the king, he desired them to believe he had that 
sense of it that befitted an Englishman, a Christian, and a gentleman.” 
This speech was a dexterous piece of special pleading ; it confessed 
nothing and denied nothing, but could be interpreted as the hearer 
pleased. Hutchinson was, however, suspended from the House. 
Great interest was now made to obtain his pardon. His wife, of 
course, took a prominent part in petitioning the Crown for mercy, and 
she was powerfully aided by her brother, Sir Allen Apsley, who was 
a staunch Cavalier and commanded a troop of horse for the king, and 
certain Royalists who spoke of the protecting hand which Hutchinson 
had extended to them in the rough days of Puritan persecution. 
These efforts were successful, and the name of Hutchinson was 
included in the act of oblivion. For this consideration the colonel 
does not appear to have’been very grateful. “His wife,” writes Mrs. 
Hutchinson, “ who thought she had never deserved so well of him as 
in the endeavours and labours she exercised to bring him off, never 
displeased him more in her life, and had much ado to persuade him 
to be contented with his deliverance, which as it was eminently 
wrought by God, he acknowledged it with thankfulness. But while 
he saw others suffer he suffered with them in his mind, and had not 
his wife persuaded him he had offered himself a voluntary sacrifice.” 
He was, therefore, not in the most amiable mood when he was 
summoned to London by the attorney-general, and expected, since 
he had been pardoned by the act of oblivion, to offer evidence against 
his former comrades. He sternly refused to say a word which could 
incriminate any of his former friends, and indeed so angered the 
attorney-general by his reticence that that high official “made a 
very malicious report of him to the chancellor and to the king, inso- 
much that his ruin was then determined, and an opportunity only was 
watched to effect it.” 

It soon presented itself. Some disaffected Puritans had entered 
into a plot—the Northern Plot it was called—to stir up insurrection 
for the restoration of the “old Parliament, gospel ministry and 
English liberty.” Hutchinson was quietly passing his days at 
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Owthorpe, occupied with his plantations and gardening operations, 
and giving never a thought to politics, when by Buckingham’s 
orders he was held to be connected with this plot. There was not 
a shadow of testimony for this assertion, but that in those days 
mattered little ; when an innocent man had to be convicted means 
were always at hand to find him guilty. Hutchinson was arrested, 
shut up in Newark gaol, and afterwards brought to London and im- 
prisoned in the Tower ; there “‘ he stood committed for treasonable 
practices, though he had never yet been examined by any magistrate 
one or another.” Here he was kept close prisoner for several months, 
and it was only during the latter part of his confinement that his 
devoted wife was permitted to be near him. Yet he was happier as 
a prisoner than as a free man under Charles the Second ; it seemed 
to him a reproach to be at liberty whilst his colleagues, with whom he 
had been equally guilty, were the subjects of bitter persecution. 
“Mr. Hutchinson,” writes his wife, “was not at all dismayed but 
wonderfully pleased with all these things, and told his wife that 
his captivity was the happiest release in the world for him ; .for 
before, although he had made no express engagement, yet in regard 
that his life and estate had been freely left him when they took 
away others’, he thought himself obliged to sit still all the while 
this king reigned, whatever opportunity he might have ; but now he 
thought this usage had utterly disobliged him from all ties, either 
of honour or conscience, and that he was free to act as pru- 
dence should hereafter lead him, and that he thought not his 
liberty out of prison worth purchasing by any future engage- 
ment which would again fetter him in obligations to such persons 
as every day more and more manifested themselves to be enemies 
to all just and godly interests. He therefore charged his wife 
that she should not make application to any person whatsoever, and 
made it his earnest request to Sir Allen Apsley to let him stand or 
fall by his own innocency, and to undertake nothing for him, which, 
if he did, he told him he would disown. Mrs. Hutchinson, remem- 
bering how much she had displeased him in saving him before, 
submitted now to suffer with him according to his own will.” The 
colonel was therefore kept in durance vile. It is probable that even 
had he permitted the interest he possessed to be exercised in his 
favour it would have been of no avail. The council, irritated at his 
silence and at his resolve not to impart any information as to the 
proceedings of his brother regicides, were determined to treat him 
with marked harshness. ‘Other people,” said the chancellor, 
conform to the government and go to church, but Hutchinson is 
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the most unchanged man of the party.” For months this obstinate 
Puritan soldier was kept in the Tower a close prisoner ; the com- 
pany of his wife was denied him, and he was threatened with the 
terrible prospect of transportation to the plantations. At last, sick 
with fever induced by the bad drainage of the Tower, he was 
removed to Sandown Castle, in Kent, ‘‘a lamentable old ruined 
place, the rooms: all out of repair, not weather-proof, no kind of 
accommodation either for lodging or diet or any conveniency of 
life.” Here the condition of his confinement was more miserable 
thar it had ever been. He was still denied the society of his wife, 
who took lodgings at Deal to be near him, whilst the food and 
accommodation provided for him were of the wretchedest description. 
Yet his temper does not seem to have suffered, for we read that he 
was as cheerful and contented as ever. The wonderful faith of the 
real Puritan sustained him—the faith which caused him to look upon 
himself as being specially under Divine protection, and that what- 
ever happened was specially ordained, and should therefore be 
cheerfully met and endured. ‘ His wife,” writes Mrs. Hutchinson, 
“bore all her own toils joyfully enough for the love of him, but 
could not but be very sad at the sight of his undeserved sufferings ; 
and he would very sweetly and kindly chide her for it, and tell her that 
if she were but cheerful he should think this suffering the happiest 
thing that ever befell him.” Still, in spite of this resigned spirit, 
confinement in a damp and agueish spot, the privation of good and 
wholesome food, the want of the society and companionship which 
had formerly brightened his life, told their tale. At the end of a few 
months Hutchinson was seized with fever, and before his devoted 
wife, who was absent at Owthorpe getting certain necessaries for 
him, could be summoned to his bedside, he passed away. The 
verdict of the doctor who attended upon him, and accepted by the 
coroner’s jury which sat upon the body, was that the place had killed 
him. He died September 11, 1664. Of the details of the life of 
Lucy Hutchinson during her widowhood we know nothing. The brief 
autobiography she has given us breaks off abruptly shortly after her 
marriage, and was never resumed. Of one thing we may be certain, 
that, since she was with her husband in the early part of 1664, she 
certainly did not die in 1659, as some of her biographers allege. 
These memoirs of a distinguished Puritan soldier, written by an 
accomplished and devoted wife, will never lack readers. The style 
is sometimes high-flown and pedantic, but—when it runs naturally— 
the pathos is exquisitely deep and simple, and nothing can exceed 
the clearness of the descriptions given in the volume. And it is 
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essentially as a descriptive work that the biography of Colonel 
Hutchinson is of value. We have here laid before us a vivid and 
contemporary account of the manners and mode of life in England 
during one of the most active and important periods of her history. 
A careful perusal of this work cannot but remove many of our 
prejudices, and stamp out some of our most cherished preconceived 
opinions. The name of Puritan is generally associated with a gloomy 
fanatic, sprung from the lower classes, hating everything that gives an 
intellectual pleasure to others, trampling on the fine ats, uncouth 
in appearance and conversation, and indulging in sanctimonious 
phrases, whilst he deals out the bitterest and narrowest judgment on 
men and things which the peculiarities of his creed inspire. Yet 
Hutchinson was a Puritan among Puritans. He came of a stock that 
claimed gentle birth for centuries, he was a leading man in his 
county and highly respected by his brother magistrates, he was a 
lover of books, he danced, he was devoted to music ; conscious that 
he was a gentleman, he was particular as to his attire, and so far as 
external appearances were concerned there was little to distinguish 
him from a Cavalier. But when we come to consider conduct as the 
result of religion, Hutchinson reaches a standard which few can 
attain. In his life there was nothing of the looseness which often 
characterised the Cavalier ; we come across humour and amusement, 
but never vice or levity; in him fixedness of purpose was never 
allied with cruelty or revenge; the principles held by him were 
always maintained, whether they suited his interests or no ; nor did 
his sense of courtesy, in order to escape inconvenient answers, ever 
cause him to trespass upon the boundaries of falsehood. It is 
difficult to consider such a man as the Puritan modern history has 
been accustomed to depict ; yet we have no reason to doubt that 
Hutchinson was but a representative of the class, and that among the 
ranks of the Puritans were many sprung from a cultivated and refined 
gentry, enjoying life to the full, and pursuing all its legitimate 
amusements. His wife was cast in a different mould, and it requires 
some penetration and discrimination to disentangle her from her 
apparent inconsistencies. Socially no woman was more aristocratic 
in her sentiments—how wide and deep is the gulf separating her 
from persons destitute of “blood” !—and yet politically she was in 
favour of equality, and warmly supported the establishment of a 
republic. Proud, dignified, and always conscious of her position 
whenever she was placed in contact with suffering—as when she 
tended the sick during the siege of Nottingham Castle—or whenever, 
as we see in the memoirs of her husband, calls were made upon her 
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humanity, she was exquisitely considerate, meek, and sympathetic. 
Grande dame in her set, she was a sister of mercy to those beneath 
her. Her intellect was masculine—witness her clear and hard 
sketches of contemporary history—yet was she essentially feminine 
in the conclusions she drew from her premisses, and in the pene- 
tration displayed in her descriptions of character. Her memoirs will 
always be read, not only because they give us a vivid account of the 
times she lived in, but because they reveal to us, from the remarks 
and reflections interspersed throughout the book, the character of a 
genuine, accomplished, and high-minded woman. 


ALEX. .CHARLES EWALD. 





AMONG THE BIRDS. 


HE river flows to-day with a full stream, much discoloured by 

what fishermen call “snow-broth ;” only a few catkins and 

much-swollen buds on the willows which skirt it tell of early spring. 
What birds may be expected to-day in the valley? 

The migratory birds generally arrive within a week on one side 
or other of the average date assigned by naturalists to their respective 
arrivals, A gleam of sunshine lights up this patch of kingcups. 
There is a low fence beyond, running down to the willows; and 
since our floral dial tells unerringly by these vernal indications, as 
did Thoreau’s, that the time must be towards the end of March, 
we are busily looking for the little willow-wren, which is among 
the earliest of our spring visitors. He who knows the spots in his 
neighbourhocd which are most favoured by the migratory birds on 
their first arrival is seldom at a loss to find the-birds themselves 
year by year. It is just as we thought. Down this old fence a 
willow-wren is actually flitting. Now it is on the hedge, now on 
the willow ; ever moving, sometimes indulging in snatches of song ; 
up and down it flies, very fearless, evidently much pleased to find 
itself in its old house again after the long journey from Khartoum, 
or even from the Holy Land, where the bird abounds. When this 
bird has once reached its familiar haunts in England it may be 
confidently asserted that spring is here. Soon the rest of the spring 
migrants will be with us—the swallows, redstarts, whitethroats, the 
nightingale and cuckoo, the goatsucker, and the very latest comer 
of all, the sober-coloured flycatcher, and nesting cares will begin 


apace. 
Hinc ille avium concentus in agris, 
Et leetz pecudes, et ovantes gutture corvi. 


It is not often that the spring migratory birds are seen on their 
arrival. They come in the night, and forthwith scatter over the 
country. It is different with the autumnal immigration. We have 
stood on the chalk cliffs of Flamborough in October, and watched 
the Royston crows winging their heavy way by twos and threes in 
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the afternoon over an illimitable waste of plunging grey seas to our 
shores. More curious is the arrival of the woodcocks, about the 
twentieth of November, on the dull, sandy coasts of Lincolnshire, near 
Donna Nook, a few miles south of Grimsby. These birds arrive in 
the night, but are much fatigued with their flight, although in 
excellent condition. They lie the day after their arrival under any 
hedgerow, or on the first grassy bank near the sea, scarcely able to rise 
on the wing until the next night, when they generally flutter up and 
pass inland to the moist woodlands and combes of the west. Gunners 
innumerable, and even boys with sticks, know irom long experience 
the night on which the unhappy “cocks” will arrive, and are on the 
“ fytties” (as the grassy strips of land by the sea are called) long 
before dawn. Then commences an indiscriminate fusillade. Thirty 
or forty are shot within the space of two or three miles, and the boys, 
aided by dogs, knock down the poor birds with their sticks, until, 
as in November 1885, woodcocks can be bought at sixpence each. 
We remember the servant of a clergyman, who lived near the coast, 
opening her master’s front door early one morning to clean the steps, 
when she saw a woodcock on the gravel road in front of them, and 
dexterously flinging the brush which she carried, at once knocked 
the tired bird down and secured it. About the same time vast 
flights of our smallest British bird, the golden-crested wren,’ arrive 
night after night: There are certain tracts on the eastern coast—as, 
for instance, on the long sandy spit running from Holderness 
to the Spurn lighthouse—which are overrun by thickets of the sea- 
buckthorn (Hippophaé rhamnoides), and these singular willow-like 
shrubs swarm with the little birds, like so many bees, morning 
. after morning. The records of the Migration Committee, appointed 
by the British Association, are full of curious details respecting the 
arrival and departure of our migratory birds. If a glimpse is desired 
of them on their perilous voyage, Mr. H. Seebohm’s “ Siberia in 
Europe” (p. 242 ef seg.) should be consulted. The reader can then 
somewhat understand the countless thousands of birds which often 
on a single night pass the lighthouse on Heligoland during their 
autumnal flight from the arctic regions: 15,000 larks have been 
caught on this little island in a single night. No more excellent 
chapter on the migration of birds has ever been written. 

Varied as is the bird-life of our gardens, and that seen on the 
edge of a wood in spring, with the different songs and-cries and 
plumage and mode of flight of each species, the scene is as nothing 
to the prodigality of bird-life which may be found in certain clearings 
of tropical forests, in the Australian bush, and the like. Our birds 
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are for the most part soberly clad, not aggressive, like the Indian kite 
or crow ; not tricked out, as in the valley of the Amazon, in rainbow 
shades of beauty. _ And yet, like English scenery, if not very striking 
-when compared with the birds of warmer latitudes, our birds are 
homely, and all the more beloved in consequence. How very remote 
from any associations of familiarity and love are, for instance, the 
birds of India! Even old residents never acquire much affection 
for them, partly because the climate represses enthusiastic feelings, 
and partly because they have suffered so much from the screams and 
the pilfering of the best known birds. Edwin Arnold recalls the 
birds of India in lines which savour of true poetry : 
In the mango sprays 

The sun-birds flashed ; alone at his green forge 

Toiled the loud coppersmith ; bee-eaters hawked, 

Chasing the purple butterflies; . 

a the mynas perked and picked, 

The nine brown sisters chattered in the thorn, 

The pied fish-tiger hung above the pool, 

The egrets stalked among the buffaloes, 

The kites sailed circles in the golden air, 

Above the painted temple peacocks flew, 

The blue doves cooed from every well.’ 

Herons appear to have increased of late years. They do great 
damage to trout streams, although the eel is said to be their favourite 
food. They seem to doze a good deal as they stand in the water, in 
the attitude in which artists have so frequently depicted them, so 
that the quiet observer may often draw near without detection. 
Great is then the commotion ; the heron splashes off, laboriously 
gets on the wing, and sails slowly away, with its feet thrust behind 
and projecting far beyond the tail. Occasionally two or three herons" 
perch in a tree at some little distance from water, but we have only 
once noticed a single bird sitting in a tree. Its ash-coloured 
plumage then rendered it very conspicuous. Many birds behave in 
a ludicrous fashion during their mating season. Jackdaws, ordinarily 
so restless and chattering, are completely sobered at the contemplation 
of the serious step they are about to take in choosing a mate. They 
may be seen sitting in pairs on weathercocks, the roofs of churches, 
or even the boughs of tall elms, in early spring ; getting as close to 
each other as they can, like avadavats, and then neither cawing nor 
moving, as if the adorable one’s perfections entirely annihilated their 
ordinary activity. At a certain age the shy human male often 
exhibits this jackdaw kind of love, and is entranced if he may but 


' The Light of Asia, p. 20. 
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gaze upon his lady’s beauty. Very confiding are lapwings in their 
mating season. ‘They leave the uplands, or the fields by the river, 
and draw near roads and habitations, preferring pastures to their 
ordinary haunts in arable fields. Here they are tolerably fearless as 
men and carriages pass by, in a fashion very different from their shy 
mood a fortnight ago, and run about erecting their beautiful crests, 
and showing off the sheen of their feathers to the greatest advantage. 
The love-making of the blackcock is a grotesque exaggeration of these 
antics, while the capercailzie has a regular spot on which to exhibit 
these Cyclops-like dances—his /ek, as the Scandinavians call it—to an 
admiring circle of hens, both these birds being polygamous. Some- 
thing of the same kind of gambols might have been seen on grassy 
platforms of the Lincolnshire fens in old days, when the ruff displayed 
his Elizabethan magnitude of collar to his attendant reeves. Those 
days, alas! are all but gone for ever, and the ruff in Britain is fast 
following the great auk, the kite, and the avocet to extinction. 

Early in spring the pretty wheatear comes to flirt its tail and flit 
gently onwards before the wayfarer, resting every twenty yards or so 
on a heap of stones, turf, and the like. This is the bird supposed to 
be alluded to by the Laureate as the “sea-blue bird of March.” 
Though the wheatear does not exactly answer to this description, for 
the. purposes of poetry the comparison is near enough ; and it is 
difficult to say, if not the wheatear, what other bird the poet can 
intend. Multitudes of these birds were snared on the South Downs 
in old days by the shepherds when they arrived. In February this 
bird may be seen on the Maidan at Umballah, under the distant 
snow-clad peaks of the Himalayas. Often must it remind both the 
officers and soldiers who drill there of their far-distant homes. 
Thence the ornithologist can fancy its onward advance over the 
Hindoo Khoosh, past Herat, over the steppes to Russia ; then along 
the shores of the Baltic, past Heligoland, and so to the pleasant 
country road here, where we see it daintily flying before us, by clumps 
of primroses‘and through the wafts of violet-odour under the hedges. 
What dangers from storm and cold and the claws of rapacious hawks 
has not this little bird lately overpassed in safety! How much would | 
we not give for the skill of Helenus, who knew the language of all 
fowls that fly, and would have been able to gather from our migratory 
birds the story of their wanderings! Ulysses-like, each of them has 
seen the cities and manners of many men, escaped from sirens, and 
traversed pathless seas. 

On the Irish moors and in the West of England the curious 
short-eared owl (Ofus brachyotus) appears to be a resident, Oftén, 
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when sportsmen are grouse-shooting in Ireland, one of thesé innocent 
birds rises before them ; not unfrequently, if the sportsman listens to 
the attendant’s cry—* Kill him, sor! he kills grouse !”—to fall the 
next moment mortally wounded. The nest, which is placed among 
sedges or heather, is always harried ruthlessly by. gamekeepers ; 
consequently, in many districts this is a scarce bird. It is a pleasure 
in this connection to quote the words of Prof. Newton, our highest 
living authority upon birds. Would that game preservers could 
impress them upon their prejudiced and ignorant keepers! “The 
owls are probably the very best friends the preservers of game could 
possess ” (Yarrell’s “ British Birds,” ed. 4, vol. i. p. 164). On the 
eastern coast, however, the short-eared owl is a regular migrant. It 
comes in October, about the same time as the woodcocks, and is 
often known in the east of England as the woodcock owl. We have 
kicked it up (for it lies very closely after arriving) in that month from 
the short grass on Flamborough Head. It is universally found over 
Europe as far as Japan, and seems intended by nature to keep down 
small birds, rats, beetles, and the like. Its still more innocent brother, 
the barn owl, suffers much diminution of its numbers wherever the 
murderous pole-traps are fixed. These abominable engines of 
destruction ought to be abolished by law if the humanity and good 
feeling of game-preservers do not speedily suppress them. Day and 
night they are killing birds, and, what is worse, indiscriminately killing 
them ; the blackbird and kestrel by day being involved in the same 
murderous doom as the harmless fern owl and barn owl at night. 
Whatever lights on the tempting pole is caught, and is then so sadly 
maimed that even a gamekeeper is moved by compassion to kill the 
poor sufferer, whether it be a destroyer of game or not. Few people 
are aware of the reckless destruction caused to bird-life by the 
keeper’s pole-trap. 

August; and our boat is rocking far out at sea off Exmouth, while 
the long green surges fly by under the wings of a north-west breeze. 
Every now and then the lines which are being towed behind are 
briskly pulled up, generally having a mackerel on them. This fish 
“ plays ” more after the lively fashion of a trout than the dull despair. 
ing struggle made by most sea fish when hooked. What is that 
succession of splashes ahead, where the spray is dashed up, and for 
a brief moment catches the iridescent hues of the sunlight? Nowa 
large white bird emerges, and then another, and again there is a 
splash and much activity among a crowd of sea-gulls accompanying 
the larger birds ; and now we can distinctly see, by the snow-white 
plumage and long bills of the birds which are diving and splashing, 
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that several solan-geese are feeding off the “‘scule” of mackerel as it 
approaches the surface. With autumn the old solan-geese desert 
their young ones, and go far afield for fishing excursions. The 
nearest breeding colony here is at Lundy Island, off North Devon; 
but in all probability these birds have wandered down from the 
western coasts of Scotland, from Ailsa.Craig, Borrera, or it may be 
from far Myggenzs, the island which is nearest the sunset of the 
Faroe group. ‘The association of ideas at once carries us off to the 
Sutherlandshire coast, and the wonderful scene presented by Handa 
Island at the breeding-time. The gannet (or solan-goose) prefers its 
own time-honoured breeding haunts, although it does not discourage 
winged neighbours. At Handa many species of birds—guillemots, 
gulls, divers, swimmers, and fliers innumerable—sit in long lines on 
the face of the rocks, like the Roman senators when the Gauls 
broke in upon their deliberations, or lie like white clouds on the 
slopes, all in perfect unity, and each on her own nest, while the 
spectator’s head grows dizzy at the crowds of birds which fly and 
dart and dive around their stronghold, their cries, screams, and 
whistles almost bewildering his ear as they are heard over the grand 
diapason of the Atlantic surges, rolling in far below, and jutting up in 
pillars and sheets of foam. Many of these birds are annually killed 
to supply the frugal western population of Scotland with. food, 
feathers, and oil. Luckily, the wanton destruction wrought by 
gunners brought from large towns by cheap trips in times past at 
Flamborough is here absent. ’Arry, the tourist, or the carpet-bagger, 
does not often find his way to Handa. It is a much further cry than 
even to Loch Awe. 

The lover of birds is indeed an enviable man. Wherever he 
goes, and in whatever month, he is sure to find some kind of 
birds around him, all with more or less of an interesting history, 
if he can but read it. And the problems of ornithology are end- 
less. What, for instance, is the osprey doing in Lincolnshire 
autumn after autumn? Almost always the unfortunate - bird 
falls a victim to the local gunner, and furnishes a paragraph to 
some county Zimes. What has tamed the curlew, found screaming 
in summer round the intruder on the wild heaths of the Brecon- 
shire Black Mountains or the Sutherlandshire moors, whereas in 
winter it stalks solemnly through the mud and ooze of the eastern 
coast line, and cunning must be the sportsman who can shoot it? 
Why should the green sandpiper fly up with its wild cry before the 
trout-fisher on our summer streams, while no man has ever found 
its nest there? What keeps the Royston crow on the east rather 
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than the west of our island? For what purpose did that 
wonderful influx of sand-grouse (Syrrhapies paradoxus) seek our 
country from far distant Tartary in the summer of 1863, and never 
before or since, so far as ornithology has been able to discover? 
What mean the irregular visits of the red-ne ked phalarope to 
England, or why should the corncrake, normally a summer visitor 
only, not uncommonly remain through the winter in the West of 
England? Could any fabulous narrative be more wonderful than 
the story of the cuckoo’s economy and breeding, as told in the last 
edition of Yarrell’s “ British Birds”? Such are some of the easier 
questions which can be asked about the habits of a few of our 
common as well as our uncommon birds. The student need never 
hope to solve more than a tithe of these difficulties, while very many 
more remain undiscovered. Ornithology is, indeed, a science in 
which, if in any other, the disciple grows old learning. 

Having denounced the cruel custom of killing birds in the interest 
of game by means of a pole-trap, we should like to conclude by 
emphatically condemning that thoughtless custom of many ladies, 
the wearing of a small stuffed bird or its plumes in their bonnets, If 
this mischievous fashion did not originate in America, at all events it 
has there attained such enormous proportions as seriously to diminish, 
in some cases, the whole number of birds which form a species, 
more especially when the unfortunate birds are tricked out in beauti- 
fully coloured or well-marked plumes. If the fair sex could only 
realise the agony with which, in many cases, these gaily hued feathers 
are purchased by the slow death of their original owners, and men- 
tally conceive the absence of so many bright-plumaged birds from 
their suitable haunts, we are.certain that no lady would any longer 
wear the cost of so much blood and anguish. “Young persons,” 
indeed, would still continue to wear such feathers for a time, because 
they are impervious to all such considerations, but time would bring 
its revenge. ‘They would see that their superiors had entirely dropped 
the custom of wearing such ornaments, and’ would themselves, in 
deference to fashion if not from a regard to humanity, give up their 
plumes. The author will be thankful if this protest should show any 
lady the cruelty as well as the bad taste of pinning birds’ wings in 
her hat. Nothing could look more flighty, and this might be 
deemed a serious consideration for the fair sex. Surely here, if ever, 


beauty unadorned is adorned the most. 
M, G. WATKINS. 
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THE ENGLISH LEMAITRE. 


XCEPT Edmund Kean, no English actor ever resembled so 

closely the great Frederick, in conduct and character, and in 

strange and perpetually varying vicissitudes of fortune, as the erratic 
and ill-fated Charles Dillon. 

The French and the English Lemaitre both fought the battle of 
life from hand to mouth ; both emerged from obscurity ; both leaped 
into fame and fortune ; both, alas! ended their chequered careers in 
poverty and obscurity. 

The bent of their genius was identical, and the Englishman 
gained much of his popularity from essaying certain characters 
which the Frenchman had created ; par exemple—Palliasse, Maurice 
(La Dame de St. Tropez”), Le Docteur Noir, Don César, Ruy 
Blas, &c. 

Both evoked smiles or tears with equal facility, both thrilled their 
audiences with passion, or melted them with pathos, and it may be 
truly said of both these gifted men, that their capacity was as unique 
as their versatility was boundless. 

The Frenchman, however, had one advantage over his English 
compeer: the one passed his dazzling and starry life upon the 
Boulevards, the other was unfortunately, for the greater portion of 
his life, relegated to the backwoods. 

The barest record of the trials and struggles of the English 
Lemaitre would have been more replete with interest than ninety- 
and-nine romances out of a hundred. 

It would have revealed a childhood of poverty and misery—a 
youth, devoted to trudging half over England, ragged, and almost 
barefoot—acting in barns and shows, at wakes and fairs, at what he 
called “ dukies” or penny “ gaffs,” in slums off King’s Cross, the 
New Cut, or Drury Lane; a manhood, which culminated in the 
management of the most fashionable London theatre of the period, 
where, for two entire seasons, he was the idol of the populace and of 
the fashionable world ; a maturity, which ended in the street of a 
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petty provincial town, whose best claim to be remembered hereafter 
will be from the fact that he died there. 


I cannot pretend to give even the faintest outline of this meteoric 
career. I can only recall the impressions of a personal acquaintance 
which commenced in my youth, illustrated by certain incidents 
which occurred during the period of our early intimacy. 

In my boyhood I lived at Westbourne Green. We dined at six, 
and as soon as I had bolted my dinner I usually “‘ made tracks” for 
some theatre. The Marylebone, being the nearest, frequently came 
in for my stray sixpences, or less frequent shillings. Upon one 
especial evening I made the best of my way to Portman Market, 
attracted thither by the announcement of Elton (the poor fellow who 
was soon afterwards drowned off Holy Isle, in the wreck of the 
Pegasus), as Virginius. 

When I had parted with my sixpence, and an additional two- 
pence for a playbill, I found that, from some cause or other, Elton 
could not appear, and “ The Dog of Montargis,” with the renowned 
Coney and Blanchard, as Landry and Eloi, the dumb boy, were 
substituted for Elton and “ Virginius.” 

This was a disappointment ; still, a play is always a play to a lad 
of fourteen ; besides, “‘ The Dog of Montargis ” is a very good play of 
the kind. I had never seen it, and it was admirably acted ; at least 
I thought so then, and I am disposed to think, even at this interval 
of time, that my boyish impression was a correct one. 

The principal performer, the “ dawg,” was a magnificent Mount 
St. Bernard, who went about his work as if he had been born to 
it. He licked his dead master’s face, rang the bell, carried the 
lantern, led the way to the forest, seized the murderer by the throat, . 
and strangled him, to my great satisfaction. 

The heroine of the drama, Miss Clara Conquest, was the most 
charming of village maidens. She was a brunette, with a plump, 
beautifully-balanced figure, dark curling hair, bright sparkling eyes, 
with just the soupgon of a cast in them, which rather enhanced their 
sprightliness, teeth like pearls, a mouth like Cupid’s bow, a saucy 
tiptilted nose, and the daintiest feet and ankles I ever beheld. 

Macaire was a wonderful ‘“bowld” speaker, one Mr. Mark 
Howard. 

The Seneschal was the famous “ Bogey ” King, so called because 
he was the mildest man in the world, with the most sepulchral voice. 

Blaise was Tom Lee, the Irish comedian from Drury Lane, a 
capital actor. 
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Landry, the villain, as I have said before, was acted by Coney, 
a great, hulking fellow, who carried his shoulders up to his ears, and 
shouted incessantly, but who; nevertheless, fought a capital broad- 
sword combat. | 

Blanchard, who played Eloi, the dumb boy, was, at that time, a 
singularly handsome, symmetrical young fellow, and an elegant 
pantomimist. 

The hero of the night, “The murdered Haubri,” was enacted 
by an abnormally ugly young man, whose name did not appear 
in the bill. This gentleman had a huge, cavernous mouth, with pro- 
truding and irregular teeth, a corrugated nose, snake-like, glittering 
eyes, a head of long, lank black hair, growing very low down on a 
broad but receding forehead, over the brows of which two great 
bumps projected. In fact, to maintain the semblance of a fore- 
head at all, a quantity of the. front hair was shaven off, and as evi- 
dently he was not an adept in the artifices of the toilet, the blue- 
black mark clearly indicated the exact locality of this tonsorial 
operation. 

But when Aubri had been on the stage five minutes, I lost sight 
of his.plebeian appearance in my admiration of his ability. 

He moved with ease, grace, and distinction. In his one great, 
indeed, his only scene—the scene of the murder—his sword play 
was magnificent ; his pathos and his passion were alike admirable. 
Such was my first impression of Charles Dillon. 

His subsequent performances at this period did not strike me so 
favourably. The parts in which I saw him placed him to singular 
disadvantage. They were Lothair (“Miller and his Men”), El 
Hyder, and Philip, in his own adaptation of Bulwer Lytton’s “ Night 
and Morning.” 

For years previous he had combined the functions of author, actor, 
and stage manager, and had starred at the “ minors ” in his own pieces 
of “ Marco Sciarra, the Brigand of the Abruzzi,” “The Maid of Zara- 
gossa,” “The Mysteries of Paris,” &c. All wild, exaggerated youth. 
ful productions, but containing strong lines and powerful situations, 
enough to make half a dozen West-end dramas nowadays. 

From this time I saw no more of him for a considerable period ; 
but as he was persistently coming to the fore, I heard of him con- 
tinually, and soon learnt that he had gone into management in the 
country. 

The first time I came in personal contact with him was at 
Wolverhampton. 

While acting at Stafford a good many years ago, seeing G. V. 
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Brooke (whom I knew slightly) announced as Othello, and Dillon for 
Iago, we chartered a coach and pair, and drove over to see them act. 
I went round behind the scenes to call on Brooke, and to ask the 
customary courtesy of admission for our little party. Dillon, who 
was dressed for. Iago, came forward and introduced himself. very 
affably. 

He was, I thought, very much improved in appearance. He had 
now mounted the huge black moustache, which hid the cavernous 
mouth, and he ever after sedulously cultivated that hirsute adornment. 

His Iago was quite as good as Brooke’s Othello, and they were 
both as good, or better, than any actors of those parts I have ever 
seen since. 

Miss Clara Conquest (my pretty brunette with the twinkling feet) 
had now become Mrs. Dillon, and she made a very interesting 
Desdemona ; the Emilia, 1 am ashamed to say, I have forgotten, 
Harry Widdicomb was Roderigo, and the late Mr. F. B, Egan, a 
veritable son of Anak, and the handsomest man I have ever seen, 
was the Cassio. 

When the play was over, Brooke, Dillon, and Widdicomb took us 
to the Peacock, entertained us right royally, and sent us on our way 
rejoicing. : 


Two or three years elapsed, and I saw no more of Dillon. 

One morning, while strolling along the Market Place at Norwich, 
after rehearsal, I encountered an elderly man attired in a shabby 
clerical suit of black. 

It seemed to me as if I ought to have known him. That sougcon 
of swagger, that broad receding forehead, those two swelling bumps 
projecting over either brow, the iron grey hair shaved upward 
towards the poll, those snake-like eyes, that rugged. irregular nose, 
that abysmal mouth, where could I have seen them before ? 

Where, indeed? The stranger evoked an impression, not a 
recollection; an impression which vanished as I passed by, and 
went for my “constitutional” amongst the quaint nooks and 
interesting relics of olden time which abound nowhere more than 
in that delightful old city. 

When I got home, just as we were sitting down to dinner, a card 
was brought up, bearing the inscription “Charles James Church, 
B.A., Balliol College, Oxford.” 

I desired my visitor to be shown up, when, lo! the B.A. turned 
out to be the seedy-looking gentleman I had met in the Market 


Place. 
N2 
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He was an actor as well asa B.A. He had been at the theatre 
the night before, had seen my Othello, and had called to pay his 
respects to the Youthful Tragedian of the Norwich Circuit ; a circuit 
to which, he said, he had been formerly attached. 

Now this gentleman did not look much like a B.A., but he looked 
very hungry, and —— dinner was on the table. 

The rites of hospitality are sacred, so we called for another knife 
and fork. 

Our guest made himself at home, and did ample justice to our 
frugal repast. 

Over his after-dinner pipe he talked incessantly: grew eloquent 
about his friend, the “divine” Edmund Kean, and other distinguished 
actors ; glanced modestly at his own peaceful triumphs at college or 
theatre ; aired his acquaintance with politics, poetry, and the drama ; 
talked like a senior wrangler ; quoted Cicero and Demosthenes ; and 
altogether impressed me with his erudition. 

He also impressed me with his apparent aversion to soap and 
water, and the paucity of his linen. Objectionable as were these 
peculiarities, they merely struck me as being the offspring of the 
eccentricities of genius. .Since then, strange as it may appear, I have 
seen other actors and other B.A.’s (and eminent ones, too!) with 
whom a little linen and a little soap and water went a long way. 

Evidently my new acquaintance, not to put too fine a point upon 
it, was “hard up.” By-and-by, when he had had a glass or two of 
whisky-and-water, he began to quote Juvenal, and became a bore. 
So I brought our interview to an end. Then, as we say in the 
theatre, he “ came to cues.” 

He was on his way to town and lacked a few shillings to make up 
his fare. 

This difficulty being got over, he presented me, as a mark of his 
esteem and gratitude, with a new little French book (in a yellow 
cover, prix 1 fr. 25 c.), by Lamartine. 

It was something about a wonderful dream of “The Parliament 
of Man—The Federation of the World,” evoked by smoking a pipe 
or two of Haschisch. 

I had been vainly endeavouring all the afternoon to recall who it 
was that my visitor reminded me of. At the moment of his departure 
the recognition dawned—I may say leaped upon my mind. 

“ Pardon me,” said I, “ Mr. 

* Church, sir, Church.” 

“Precisely. Well, Mr. Church, do you know that you remind me 
in the most surprising manner of Mr. Charles Dillon?” 
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“ Not in the least surprising, sir, considering that I happen to be 
the unfortunate father of that unfilial son !” 

“Good gracious! You don’t say so? Pray sit down, sir, and 
have another glass of whisky-and-water.” 

Nothing loth, Mr. Church sat down again, and returned to his 
potations, while he gave me a scene from “ The Stranger.” 

With a fine flow of Brummagem, he informed me that “he had taken 
a serpent to his bosom, who had betrayed, dishonoured him ; that he 
had been left a lonely, blighted, broken-hearted man; that the ungrate- 
ful boy, on whom he had looked forward to be the prop of his declin- 
ing years, had brought his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave ; had 
assumed the badge of infamy ; had taken the name of his deadliest 
foe ; but that a time would come,” &c. The time did come—with 
the end of the bottle of whisky, when it occurred to the B.A. to 
take his departure, invoking maudlin benedictions in Latin and 
Greek, and prognosticating a glorious future for me. 

Years after, Dillon himself told me that he certainly had the mis- 
fortune to be indebted for his existence to this wandering vagabond, 
who, by-the-by, instead of being a B.A., was a distinguished painter 
(and glazier!). How the fellow acquired his knowledge of the 
classics no one ever knew; he certainly never graduated at Balliol. 
He had turned stroller in some small company where he met 
Dillon’s mother, whom he abandoned and left to starve. The poor 
woman, while the lad was but a child, found a friend and benefactor, 
and her son a father, in Arthur Dillon (a theatrical agent and a 
popular actor at the Surrey), whose name Charles ever after bore, 
and whom he loved with filial devotion. 


A few months after I first formed the acquaintance of my friend, 
the distinguished painter and glazier aforesaid (who, by the way, 
made periodical descents upon me in divers places, until I intimated 
that his room was preferable to his company !), I went to Sheffield, 
where I encountered Dillon for the second time. 

Apropos of Sheffield, he told me afterwards that he commenced 
his managerial career there with Bulwer’s comedy of “ Money,” which 
had never before been acted in the town. 

The theatre was crowded with an excited audience, who followed 
the play with eager interest. 

The “king of the gallery,” as he was called, was a chimney- 
sweep, who elected to guide and control the opinion of the gods. 
This fellow was a personage to be feared and “ squared,” for his 
hostile verdict was simply damnatory to any play or players, or even 
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to the management itself. Being strongly exercised in his mind as 
to the persistent interruptions of the Old Member in the Club 
Scene, when the irate old idiot had for the sixth or seventh time 
called out, “ Waiter ! snuff-box!” the sweep got up and roared from 
his perch, “ Oh, shut up! Mesther Dillon ; let yon owd rooster ha’ 
his d———d snuff-box ; bundle him out, and get on wi’ t’ play.” 

At the period of my arrival, Dillon was concluding a six-weeks’ 
stay at the Royal. At this time his Belphegor was being much talked 
of. Indeed, it was so popular in Yorkshire and Lancashire that the 
part was practically prohibited to any other actor. During all the 
time I was in Sheffield I never attempted it, except on one memorable 
occasion, to which I shall hereafter refer. As this particular part was 
the one with which Dillon’s name was so intimately associated, it may 
not be out of place to mention the circumstances connected with its 
original production, 

It was first acted by him to a wretched house of something like 
ten or twelve pounds, and the sight disheartened him ; but he found, 
as many other actors have often found, that his scanty audience 
represented the heart, the blood, and brains of the theatrical 
public, ; 
The sparsely peopled pit gathered themselves together, and began 
to listen with interest. He “went” for them, and they “went” for 
him ; and, despite the “beggarly account of empty benches,” the 
piece was an extraordinary, a triumphant hit. 

Upon its next performance, during the following week, the theatre 
was crowded from floor to ceiling ; as, indeed, it was for years after- 
wards, whenever and wherever he was announced for Belphegor. 

In consequence of his success in this and similar parts, in which 
at that time he stood alone and unrivalled, it was the fashion 
amongst certain presslings to denominate him @ melodramatic actor. 

In using a phrase, the meaning of which they did not comprehend, 
these gentlemen sought to depreciate his ability as a tragedian, while 
they really paid him the highest compliment possible; but this is 
neither the time nor place to discuss this vexed question. 

During my engagement, having a night’s holiday, with the actor’s 
usual craze for the enjoyment thereof, I went to the other theatre to 
see Dillon in “‘ The Black Doctor.” 

It was summer, and the performance was supposed to commence 
at eight o’clock. 

Upon my arrival, at about a quarter past, I found the bold Charles 
strutting up and down the side of the theatre, with his everlasting 
cigar in his mouth, attended by a select troop of parasites, to whom 
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he was recounting his latest funny story, pausing between whiles to 
look into the pit to see “ how many more grinders had dropped in.” 
__ I went up, and reminded him of our meeting in Wolverhampton. 
He looked at me incredulously, and said : 

“Good God! you’re not that boy? Well, by Jove! you have 
shot up. ~All right, sonnie, you'll have the boxes all to yourself, so 
in you go, and I'll get dressed.” 

He had been playing to enormous “ business is for a month, but 
had re-engaged again, and yet again, and although then at the height 
of his popularity, had outstayed his welcome. 

There was a wretched house. 

He walked on for Fabian in the street trousers and boots I ‘had 
seen him in ten minutes before—in fact, he had only slipped on a 
blouse ‘and “made up” his face, and yet how admirably he acted 
the part throughout, how splendidly he played the mad scene! I. 
came to be critical, I remained to cry ; so there was an end of my 
criticism. 

During the performance he sent round, and asked me to meet 
him at the inn opposite, when the play was over. 

Now I must premise that two or three months previously I had 
produced for my benefit at Newcastle-on-Tyne a drama which I had’ 
adapted from Dumas’ novel .of “Monte Cristo.” It was a crude, 
boyish thing, but my own—although I must confess that the idea was 
suggested to me by seéing the French players at Drury Lane, when’ 
the memorable row occurred which led to two or three English actors, 
who ought to have known better, being lugged off to Bow Street. 

When we mét at Sampson’s, Dillon astonished me by opening fire” 
thus : 

“Young shaver, I’ve a crow to pluck. with you. You've cribbed’ 
a copy of my ‘Monte Cristo.’” ) 

When I could recover my breath, I assured him that I had 
never even seen his “ Monte Cristo.” He replied : 

“ Well, if you haven’t, Sydney Davis” (a distinguished actor of that 
period, and brother of the Newcastle-on-Tyne manager) “has. “He 
was with me in Dublin, and played in the piece with me.” 

I indignantly retorted : “He may have played in your piece, sit, 
but he has never piayed in mine.” And so we parted with a little 
temper on both sides. 

Two or three nights afterwards he took his benefit, with the 
following modest programme : | 

The play of “The Cavalier,” the Princess’s drama, “The Violet, 
or Napoleon’s Flower,” and * Monte Cristo” ! 
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At our theatre we played “ Othello.” 

As we did not commence till eight o’clock, by the time I had got 
the black off my face it was well-nigh twelve. 

At this moment Richard Younge, who played Iago, came to my 
room, and invited me to go up to the Royal to see “ Monte Cristo.” 
I replied, “It’s useless going now ; the play will be over by the time 
we get there.” 

“Ah! you don’t know Dillon!” replied Younge. “ Anyhow, come 
and chance it.” So away we went. 

When we arrived at the theatre, about a quarter-past twelve, the 
curtain was just falling on the prologue, so we were in time for the 
last three acts. 

A capital piece of the kind, and, as far as Dillon was concerned, 
a capital performance ; but the other people were here, there, every- 
where, nowhere ; 2 circumstance which did not surprise me when I 
learnt that the prompt-book had been lost, and the play had been 
acted without a MS., and even without a part, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dillon telling the people, at their only rehearsal, that they came on 
here and went off there, and that they had to say “so-and-so.” This 
was the only actual practical illustration of the pernicious practice 
christened by poor Tom Robertson “ ponging,” that ever came under 
my personal observation. 

On this occasion, although the curtain did not fall till past two in 
the morning, the audience sat it out to the last. 

My next meeting with Dillon led to a few hasty words, “all on 
account of” “‘ Monte Cristo ” ; and thus commenced a misunderstand- 
ing which ultimately led to disastrous results for both. 

Next season, in conjunction with my friend Mr. Sam Johnson 
(the comedian of the Lyceum), I took the Theatre Royal, Sheffield, 
and Dillon went into opposition at the other theatre ; and a very 
stupid opposition it was for both parties. For two years temper and 
petty jealousies embittered the conflict ; and we were continually 
defeating Dillon or being defeated by him. 

At that period, if we had only coalesced and put our forces 
together, with his artistic ability and my commercial aptitude, we 
might easily have made our fortunes. 

The idea struck me so forcibly that I made friendly overtures, 
and invited him to come and act at Bolton, where I was making a 
summer season. 

He came, as usual, without properties or dresses, and laid mine 
under contribution. 

We had rows about rehearsals, to which he would never come, 
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unless literally dragged to the theatre ; but he was so agreeable, had 
such a flow of anecdote, such remarkable and romantic experiences, 
that I really became fascinated by him ; biit, as to business, I could 
not bring him to book, and nothing ever came of his visit, 

A month afterwards, in the dog days, he appeared, with a scratch 
company, as Belphegor, at Sadler’s Wells, then under the temporary 
management of young Webster, Ben Webster’s nephew. 

This young gentleman had sufficient influence to coax John 
Oxenford up to the wilds of Islington. 

The genial John came, he saw, and was conquered by the country 
actor. Next day there appeared a flaming article in Zhe Zime:, and 
Dillon was famous. 

Three months afterwards he was manager of the Lyceum. 

Now, it must be remembered that at this time “there were giants 
in the land ;” the memory of Macready was still kept green ; Phelps 
was at the height of his popularity at Sadler’s Wells ; Charles Kean 
was the favourite of the court and of the public, and had an enormous 
following at the Princess’s ; the Wigans were drawing all fashionable 
London to Wych Street ; the new Adelphi was just opened ; the 
Haymarket still enjoyed a great prestige ; Drury Lane had Charles 
Mathews and the pantomime; yet, notwithstanding these potent 
attractions, Dillon’s success was immediate and pronounced. 

With ordinary prudence, he might now have become one of the first 
if not ¢He first manager in London. Apart, however, from his erratic 
mode of conducting his business, he unfortunately commenced his 
enterprise with borrowed capital, was overwhelmed with old debts, 
and had not even the scintillation of an idea on the subject of finance. 

Besides these drawbacks, his defective early training, his eccentric 
mode of dress, his disregard for the convenances of society, perpetually 
asserted themselves to his serious disadvantage. When out of 
the theatre he was never happy unless when loafing around the 
nearest bar with congenial companions, who swallowed his stories 
(which were by no means bad ones) and his libations with equal 
avidity. 

In this respect he was wonderfully like Edmund Kean and 
Lemaitre, who, at the height of their prosperity, preferred the society 
of their old “ pals” to that of peers and princes. 

It must be admitted, however, that Dillon “ bore his blushing 
honours meekly,” and that he never was so affable in his life as during 
this brief spell of prosperity. 

The only extravagance he ever indulged in was a brougham, 
which was usually ordered at ten, to bring him to the Lyceum, but 
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it was generally two or three hours later before he started. It was 
again ordered to take him home to dinner, but was invariably kept 
waiting all the afternoon, while he oscillated ’twixt the Albion and the 
Strand, when it was not infrequently dismissed altogether. ‘Then he 
would adjourn to his own room in the theatre, where, over a rumpsteak 
and a pot of stout, with a few intimates he would discuss his last or 
his next performance, until it was time for the doors to open, when he 
would take a stroll round the Strand, to smoke his cigar, and to see the 
people flock into the pit; a habit he could never get rid of to the last. 
_~ At the end of his first season he went straight to Drury Lane, 
where he appeared as Richelieu, Hamlet, and Othello. From thence 
he went to Manchester with his company. 

We met there, and he proposed that we should go into partner- 
ship for “a flutter,” as he termed it, at Sheffield. 

If the affair turned out to our mutual satisfaction, we were to talk 
about my putting a little coin into the Lyceum. 

We had by this time each our special band of partisans, and if 
the Guelphs and the Ghibellines would only unite, and come to the 
theatre, we were bound to make a great thing of it. 

An agreement was duly prepared, in which, among other things, 
it was -stipulated that we were to alternate Othello and Iago, Taffier 
and Pierre, The Corsican Brothers and Chateau Renaud, Romeo and 
Mercutio, King John and Falconbridge. 

He elected to open in “Richelieu.” j 

Unfortunately, with the commencement of the partnership our 
misunderstandings began. 

Rehearsal was called at ten. 

Ten, eleven, twelve came, still no sign of Dillon. If we meant to 
open that night there was nothing for it but for me to rehearse the 
play, so as to be ready to play the part myself if necessary. 

Of course, I rehearsed my own stage “ business,” which was totally 
different to his, and the result was that when he at length turned up 
at seven o'clock, there was a disreputable performance and a dreadful 
breakdown. 

Through the “ mull” of “Richelieu,” we had indifferent houses for 
the next two or three performances, but on the first and second 
nights of “ Othello,” we were crowded in every hole and corner. 

Next day my partner was a changed man, and became unbearable 
and unendurable. 

The following week he altered the programme, and insisted upon 
closing the theatre on Wednesday and Thursday, involving the firm 
in a loss of fifty or sixty pounds—a liability which he repudiated in 
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the most airy manner. This circumstance brought our short partner- 
ship to an abrupt and disagreeable termination. 
From that moment to the day of his death we never spoke again. 


During his second season at the Lyceum he took large sums, but 
as fast as they came in they were appropriated by creditors. The 
result was disastrous, and his- management ended like that of his 
predecessor, Charles Mathews, in Basinghall Street. 

In these days of long runs it may not be uninteresting to recall 
the work done, and done well, too, during those two seasons. The 
opening bill was “Belphegor” and the burlesque of “ Perdita.” 
After a run of six weeks “ Belphegor” gave place to “The King’s 
Musketeers,” a production which, for elegance and good taste, remains 
unsurpassed. Edmund Falconer’s play of “The Cagot” enabled 
Dillon to distinguish himself in a congenial and sympathetic original 
part, besides which he appeared at intervals as Othello, Hamlet, 
Claude Melnotte, Richelieu, Virginius, William Tell, the Black 
Doctor, and Citizen Sangfroid in “ Delicate Ground.” 

These plays, combined with a magnificent production of “ Conrad 
and Medora” carried him with a flowing sail up to February 16 in 
the following year, when “A Life’s Ransom” achieved a unary 
success. 

Of minor productions I note Mr. John Hollingshead’s first farce, 
“ The Birthplace of Podgers,” and another by Edmund Yates, and 
Harrington, called “ Doing the Hansom.” 

The season terminated with a performance of “ Ricl:elieu,” which 
recalls a somewhat amusing occurrence. This play was frequently 
acted upon alternate nights with “The King’s Musketeers,” in which, 
it will be remembered, the great Cardinal plays a somewhat sub- 
ordinate and ignoble ré/. 

One of the members of the company was Tom Stuart, “ “the 
caged lion,” as he was irreverently called, from his having been heard 
one night in the Haymarket Green Room, while contemplating his 
imposing outlines in the mirror, during the intervals of a wickedly bad 
“heavy father,” to apostrophise himself thus : “ Ah, Tom, Tom! you 
are a caged lion, but the time will come when you shall stalk abroad, 
and the wide forest shall tremble at your roar!” 

Well, this gentleman played Richelieu in “The Musketeers,” 
while Dillon played the Cardinal in Bulwer’s play. 

“ Ah! well, weli!” growled Tom; “ we play Richelieu every night. 
Charlie does the old buffer one night, I do him the other; and, by 
goles, I think I get the best of it!” 
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The muster-roll of Dillon’s first season attests the production of 
two original works, two Shaksperian plays, two revivals of Bulwer 
Lytton, two of Sheridan Knowles, three romantic dramas. Hal 
a dozen farces and /wo magnificent spectacular burlesques, either 
of which, supported by such a cast as they then obtained, would, 
independent of any other attraction, crowd a West-end theatre for an 
entire season nowadays. 

During the last campaign an original play by Leigh Hunt 
was produced, called “ Love’s Amazement,” another by Westland 
Marston, called “A Hard Struggle,” and an adaptation from the 
French of “ Madame Girardin.” Of Shakspere, “ Macbeth” and 
* As you Like it,” in which Helen Faucit appeared, and “ Othello.” 
Besides these great works, Whitehead’s play, the “ Cavalier,” Kotze- 
bué’s “ Stranger,” and Casimir de la Vigne’s “Louis XI.” “John 
Bull,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” and “ Wild Oats” were acted in 
conjunction with the burlesque of “ Lallah Rookh,” which was 
produced on a scale of oriental splendour. This season, if not so 
prolific of events as the first, showed, notwithstanding, the goodly 
record of two original works, three Shaksperian productions, three 
legitimate plays, three standard comedies, two or three original farces, 
and one spectacular burlesque, besides various revivals from the first 
season. Be it remembered, none of these works were pitchforked 
upon the stage; they were all done excellently, and many of them 
were elaborate and sumptuous productions. 

When Dillon quitted the Lyceum, he left behind him a few people 
who have since made their mark upon “the very age and body of 
the time,” notably, Miss Marie Wilton, who made her first appear- 
ance in town-upon his opening night, as Henri (“ Belphegor”), and 
Perdita, in Brough’s burlesque, ‘“‘ The Royal Milkmaid” ; Toole, who 
played Fanfaronade and Autolycus ; Calhaem, who played Leontes ; 
Edmund Falconer and F. B. Chatterton. 

Toole went to the Adelphi; Calhaem clung to the fortunes of 
Falconer at the Lyceum and Drury Lane, of which he became 
manager, in conjunction with Chatterton, who ultimately became 
lessee of Old Drury, the Princess’s, and Adelphi ; while Miss Wilton 
crossed over the way to the Strand, of which for years she was 
the cynosure, until she went to the Prince of Wales’s, where her sub- 
sequent career marked an epoch in the annals of the modern 


stage. 


A year or two later I was engaged to act for the Christmas and 
the week following at Sheffield, 
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At or about this period, an unfortunate dissension had occurred 
between Mr. and Mrs. Dillon, which ultimately led to their total 
estrangement. 

To my astonishment, I received a letter from the lady, applying 
for an engagement, and I engaged her at once to play the opposite 
parts in my pieces. 

During my second week, the manager urged me to play 
“Belphegor.” Upon my observing that I did not wish to trespass 
on Dillon’s donnée, he pointed out that as I was no longer in 
management, I had a right to fight for my own hand—that the play, 
especially in conjunction with Mrs. Dillon, would be sure to attract 
a great house. 

Ultimately I yielded to his wishes, and the result was exactly what 
he had prognosticated. We were crowded from floor to dome. 

It so happened that Mrs. Dillon dressed in the room adjacent to 
mine. I had barely got upstairs after the play, when there arose 
from the next apartment a scream, which startled and alarmed me. 
It was followed by the thud of a heavy fall. Then, silence! 

I rushed round, knocked at the door, again, and yet again. It 
was no time for ceremony, so I burst it open. 

There lay stretched upon the ground the pretty little brunette of 
my boyhood, now a wan and woe-worn woman. Yes, there she lay, 
pale, rigid, and senseless. 

Beside her was a telegram with these words : 

“Charles Dillon sailed to-night from Queenstown for America.” 


The fact was that Dillon’s creditors had become as unreasonable 
and impatient as they had hitherto been rapacious, and his flight 
to America had been precipitated by his morbid dread of being 
arrested. 

He had the utmost difficulty in scraping together the money for 
his passage, and as he had no engagement to go to, he went out on 
pure speculation—which is about the worst thing an impecunious 
actor can do anywhere. 

Amidst a terrible tempest which arose during the voyage, a 
violent lurch of the vessel flung him ftom one side of the deck to 
the other, breaking his leg in two places, so it came to pass that 
when the unfortunate man landed in New York without a dollar, he 
was also a cripple. 

It was some wéeks before he could move, and when at length he 
was enabled to crawl out, it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
could obtain an engagement at all. 
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The theatre in which he made his appearance was “ out of the 
track of ships,” and on his opening night it rained in torrents, con- 
sequently there was a wretched house. 

When he came limping on the stage he met with a most chilling 
reception, but he pulled himself together, and by the time he had 
got to the end of the first act of “Belphegor,” the audience felt that 
a great actor was before them. ' 

The press, however, was anything but gracious in its recognition 
—the theatre was unpopular and out of the way, and the engagement 
was financially a failure. 

His necessities placed him at the mercy of the managers, who in- 
variably had the best of him, and I fear his demeanour was not ingra- 
tiating ; hence all.the time he was in America he was in perpetual 
hot water. 

His arrangements were so badly managed, that from New York 
he went direct to San Francisco, where he found himself announced 
for both theatres, and there was the very deuce to pay between the 
rival managers, with little money for Dillon. 

From “Frisco” he went into the mountains of Nevada, where 
he acted in tents among the diggers,. From thence, back at a bound 
to Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. Even if he had taken large 
sums of money, these dreadful journeys would have swallowed up 
every cent. 

From America he made his way to Australia and New Zealand. 
In Australia he did a little better. 

At this time he was at his best, and with a little skill and 
prudence, might easily have amassed a fortune. But he was so 
erratic, so undependable, that he never gave himself the ghost of a 
chance anywhere, or at any time. 


Mr. Charles Wilmot, manager of the Grand Theatre, Islington, 
gave me the other day a characteristic illustration of the fatal facility 
with which Dillon kicked the ladder from under his feet on every 
occasion. 

While Wilmot was managing the theatre at Brisbane for Miss 
Julia Mathews (remembered here chiefly for her sprightly performance 
of “ The Grand Duchess ”), Dillon came to fulfil an engagement, and 
was announced to open in “ Virginius.” He put in an appearance at 
rehearsal (of course an hour late), ran through a few scenes, and, as usual, 
disappeared, leaving the company to finish it as best they could. At 
nightfall, when the time of commencement approached, Virginius 
had not arrived. Now the theatre was the joint property of two 
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publicans—each Boniface. had .a bar, and no one could enter the 
temple of Thespis without passing through one or other of these 
shrines of Bacchus. Away went Wilmot to bar No. 1, where he found 
the missing “star” in company with one Ben Canter, a costumier, 
from Vinegar Yard, who had found his way.to this remote region, 
The tragedian was complacently stroking his imperial, and regarding 
his “ counterfeit presentment” as Belphegor, in an. old copy of the 
Illustrated London News, which Canter had brought down to show 
him. 

“ Time to begin, Mr. Dillon!” said Wilmot. 

“Coming, my boy, coming. Look here! Isn’t it marvellous I 
should meet this old vagabond in these ‘diggins’? He. used to 
dress us at the Marylebone when I was.a lad. Still more marvellous 
that ¢his should turn up at the Antipodes! It was taken during my 
first season at the’ Lyceum, sir. I remember the night well. It was 
the night when Charles Dickens came round to me with John 
Oxenford, and_said, ‘ Charley, my boy——’” 

“Really, Mr. Dilion, I must remind you that the stage is waiting.” 

“* Let the forum wait for us.’ There isn’t much of a house—I’ve 
been counting the beggars as they dribbled in.” 

“ They come in late, sir. There will be a splendid house by-and- 
by, if you’ll only get dressed.” 

“ All right. Have a drink?” . 

Against his inclination, poor Wilmot was obliged to imbibe. At 
last he coaxed the recalcitrant tragedian (not without making a halt 
at the other bar) to his dressing-room. 

“Now, my dear, where are the ‘props’?” blandly inaniond 
Dillon of his fair compagne de voyage. 

“T haven’t the faintest idea,” replied the lady, “unless you left 
them behind in the last town.” 

“Good heavens! You don’t say so? — This is a lively look-out ! 
Wilmot, what is to be done? I can’t go on without ire 
you know. You had better dismiss the house.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” replied Wilmot. “But do you really mean 
to say, Mr. Dillon, you have neither properties nor dresses?” _ 

“Not a rag for Virginius! Better dismiss, I tell you.” 

‘Dismiss the devil ! ” roared the manager. ‘“ Wait a moment.” . 

So saying, he ran to his lodgings, which were in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and returned with his own fleshings, sandals, 
and a Roman shirt, into which Dillon struggled as well as he 
could, while Wilmot went round to the wardrobe to see if he could 
find a toga. There was only one in the theatre, and that had 
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been already appropriated by Appius Claudius, who could by no 
amount of persuasion be induced to relinquish it. “No, sir,” 
exclaimed that noble Roman, “ Virginius is only a centurion: I am 
the first decemvir, and was born in the purple. I have lived in it, 
and mean to die in it.” And die in it he did in due course, when 
Virginius strangled him in the last scene. Away rushed poor Wilmot 
back to his lodgings again, from whence he emerged with a sheet 
which he had plucked from his bed, and which Dillon had to arrange 
as the /oga virilis as best he could. 

Later in the play, when he had to don his fighting gear, one of 
the supers was obliged to be stripped of his armour. It may easily 
be surmised that under the circumstances the Brisbane public were 
not profoundly impressed with the great metropolitan tragedian. 

This, it is to be feared, is only one of the many instances which 
marked his progress through the colonies. 


After an absence of some years, he returned to England 
physically weakened, and, I fear, not otherwise improved by these 
sordid experiences; besides which, his voice was unfortunately 
affected by some subtle malady, which at any moment paralysed the 
vocal chord, and left him suddenly speechless, 

After the fatigues of the long voyage he needed rest and recupera- 
tion. Could he have gone to some quiet home, and given himself 
up entirely to domestic influences, could he have found some shrewd 
sympathetic friend to advise him and look after his interests, I 
believe, even then, it would not have been too late to have retrieved 
everything. 

The London public, and the populations of the great towns, were 
prepared to receive him with enthusiasm, but impelled by the direst 
necessity (for he landed at Liverpool almost penniless) he was driven 
into the hands of Mr. Knowles (the Manchester manager), who 
advanced certain moneys, and who, being a man of purely commercial 
mind, stipulated for prompt and, indeed, immediate repayment. 

For upwards of a quarter of a century Knowles’s Christmas pro- 
ductions had excelled in splendour most of the metropolitan 
pantomimes. Unfortunately, this year he had met with a failure, and 
the idea occurred to him that Dillon might enable him to recoup his 
losses. In a weak moment, before he had recovered either his 
strength or his voice, the unfortunate tragedian was induced to open 
in “Lear”—the result was disastrous. The bad news spread in every 
direction, and preceded him wherever he went, and failure followed 
upon failure. 
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During his prolonged absence Mrs, Dillon had requested me to 
bring her only daughter on the stage—and I had felt it a pleasure, a 
duty, to comply with her request. He now wrote, thanking me for 
my action in the matter, and begging me to let by-gones be by- 
gones, and I was only too delighted to say, “Yes, with all my 
heart.” 

Later on he applied for an engagement at my theatre in Hull. 
I was glad to accede to his request, and looked forward to a pleasant 
time, during which we might “ act our young encounters o’er again.” 
I had announced him for Macbeth. 

He did not turn up at rehearsal, but that did not surprise me, 
and as it was what we call a “stock piece ” (¢.¢., a piece in which the 
company were accustomed to act frequently) his absence neither 
occasioned inconvenience nor apprehension. 

At about two o’clock in the day, I received a telegram from 
Blackburn, stating that he was taken suddenly and dangerously ill, 
and was unable to act. Although concerned to hear this bad news, 
the difficulty was easily surmounted by my playing Macbeth myself. 

Forty-eight hours later I was amazed to learn that he had acted 
Belphegor in Blackburn on the very night he was due in Hull! 

Next day he telegraphed that he was better, and would act in Hull 
on Friday or Saturday ; but my sympathy had changed to indignation, 
and in my anger I resolved that he should never act again in a theatre 
of mine. 


Two years after, when I went to Manchester to fulfil an engage- 
ment, I found that he was to close on the night before I opened. 
Charles Reade, who was staying with me at the Palatine, had never 
seen Dillon in “Belphegor,” which was announced for that night, 
and as I had not seen him since his return to England, I persuaded 
Reade to accompany me to the play. 

Two things struck us as we entered the theatre. There was an 
‘awful house, but there was yet a more awful sight upon the stage. 

A worn, haggard man, in the dress of Paillasse, stood before us. 
He was vainly trying to speak, but failed to articulate a syllable. At 
last he shook his head sadly, pointed to his throat, and motioned for 
the prompter to ring down. As the curtain shut out this sad picture 
we rushed round behind the scenes. 

When we reached the prompt entrance some men were leading, 
partly supporting, Dillon off the stage—and thus it was that we 
two, who had once been rivals, friends, enemies, after all these 
years, met face to face. 

VOL. CCLXI, NO, 1868. ° 
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For the moment I had only one feeling—* The pity of it, the 
pity of it.” The old time came back to me, and I wanted to rush at 
him and hug him ; but “ the eye can be as vocal as the tongue,” and 
his eye said as plainly as his tongue could have uttered the words, 
“To Hades with you and your pity, I’ll none of it.” So some proud 
blood which I inherit instinctively caused me to draw back. 

I remember this critical moment only to regret it. At that time 
I was proprietor of a number of large and important theatres which 
I might have opened to him, and so perhaps have changed the whole 
current of his life. 

I can truly say that I have never forgiven myself, and never shall 
to my dying day, for not following the dictates of my heart, and 
availing myself of an opportunity for reconciliation, which, alas! 
never came again. 


It was in 1868 that he reappeared at Sadler’s Wells as Lear, 
a part which he had never acted in London. This performance 
was unquestionably his master-piece, but neither the play nor the 
player attracted much attention. 

The following year he acted a round of Shaksperian characters 
at Drury Lane, where he also enacted the part of Valjean in Bayle 
Bernard’s unsuccessful play, “ The Man of Two Lives,” founded on 
Victor Hugo’s great work “ Les Misérables.” 

At this time he complained, and I fear with justice, of the small 
impertinences to which he was now continually subjected by certain 
presslings, who had neither the capacity nor the culture to com- 
prehend his mature and virile art. 

After this engagement he remained in the country, acting here, 
there, and everywhere for upwards of four years. He returned to 
town once more in 1878, and opened at the Princess’s in the revival 
of “ Manfred,” after which another interval of five years occurred, prior 
to his next and last appearance in London. 

On Saturday, September 26, 1878, he reappeared at Drury Lane 
in the part of Leontes in “The Winter’s Tale,” and I regret to relate 
that on that occasion he met with even worse treatment than ever 
at the hands of his detractors. 


At the maturity of his powers, his Othello and Iago, his Lear and 
Macbeth, his Coriolanus, Virginius, and Beverley (I shall never forget 
his exclamation, “ My God! my head turns round !”) were distinctly 
in advance of any actor of his epoch ; while his first and second acts 
of “Belphegor,” his Black Doctor, his Maurice (“La Dame de St, 
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Tropez”), for fervour and grace, for passion and pathos, were equal 
to the best efforts of Frederick himself. 

Of parts of society the only one in which he ever distinguished 
himself was Reuben Holt, in Westland Marston’s delightful little 
play called “A Hard Struggle,” which I saw on the first night of its 
performance. I remember well, how, overcome by emotion, he 
was about to collapse and sink into a chair; how he “ missed his tip” 
and fell ; how he baffled ridicule, and converted defeat into victory, by 
the marvellously graceful pose into which he instinctively threw him- 
self, as he reached the ground. 

Mrs. Dillon too (who was doubtless frequently overweighted ih 
the parts she played with him) was charming in “ Medora” and “Lallah 
Rookh,” and more than delightful in “ Lilian.” She gave a little burst 
of hysterical emotion in one situation of this play equal to anything 
I have ever seen. 

This work, essentially modern, was altogether admirably acted— 
be it remembered, too, that it was produced years before the 
Robertsonian epoch. Paddy Barrett, as the male Malaprop (I for- 
get his name), was capital, Shore was stylish and manly as the young 
doctor, and a youthful member of the Conquest family was charm- 
ingly sympathetic as the girl Amy. 

Dillon’s Evelyn was detestable—almost as bad as ——-; but I 
must not become personal. 

I did not subscribe to the popular appreciation of many of his 
most admired impersonations, notably his Hamlet, Richelieu, Mel- 
notte, Don Felix, Benedict, Charles Surface, D’Artagnan, and Don 
Cesar. Both of the latter were, to my thinking, more like “swagger- 
ing Bob” than the Gascon scion of a noble house, or the blue-blooded 
Hidalgo, who claimed the privilege of remaining covered before’ the 
King of Spain. 

Up to thirty years of age, Dillon was a conventional actor. After 
that period, although he could never quite overcome his tendency 
to “strut,” he set conventionalities at defiance, and although at 
no period did he ever descend from the colloquial to the common- 
place, he became one of the most distinguished precursors of the 
modern school of acting. 

No actor of our time ever had so many chances, and no actor, 
except Fechter, ever so stupidly neglected them. It must, however, 
be urged in excuse, that Dillon was a born Bohemian—his child- 
hood had been passed in poverty and in constant struggles to earn 
a precarious subsistence. His education, such as it was, was 
picked up by himself in highways and byways, and yet how 
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thoroughly informed, and, indeed, saturated his mind was with dra- 
matic literature from the time of Aischylus to our own day. His 
powers asa talker were brilliant—indeed, he practically monopolised 
the conversation wherever he went—but whatever the theme of his 
argument, it always harked back to the one engrossing topic of 
Charles Dillon. His vanity was so frank, so zaif, so openly 
ostentatious, as to be amusing, though when it ceased to be amusing, 
it became trying and even intolerable. Yet, while subject to his 
personal influence, he was so engaging, so agreeable, and so in- 
gratiating, that it was impossible to take him seriously or to be angry 
with him. 

He could often be generous, but he frequently failed to be just. 
From the very commencement of his managerial career to the end 
he was always in debt and difficulties. Borrowing money at one 
hundred per cent. and frequently paying two, may be pleasant as 
long as it lasts, but the issue cannot be doubtful. 

Speaking to him once of a recent bankruptcy, he reminded me of 
the story of the drunken nigger, whose master reproached him with 
being “ drunk again.” 

“No, not drunk again, Massa,” said Sambo; “ him same old 
drunk.” 

After his last appearance at Drury Lane, as Leontes, Dillon 
was practically banished from London to the day of his death. 


When I recall the last time I ever saw him, it seems, in connec. 
tion with our early associations, almost like a page from a romance. 

It will be remembered that Sheffield was the battlefield where, 
through his jealousy, and (I may as well admit it) through my boyish 
folly, we had alternately ruined each other. 

The fickle, ungrateful public had at length forgotten their former 
idol, and his last engagement had been a direful failure. 

Goodness knows, I had suffered sufficient reverses of fortune in 
that locality, but on this occasion the wheel had turned, and we were 
playing “Henry V.” to great houses. 

I had been very unwell, and was only just recovering from a 
great commercial disaster, in which I had lost every shilling I 
possessed. 

Richard Younge (my Iago during my first visit) was the manager, 
and he accompanied me to the railway station to arrange about 
conveying our luggage to the next town. The station-master had 
been very obliging, and we invited him to take a glass of wine. 
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As we were in the act of pledging each other, a train glided 
slowly past the open doorway. 

At that instant, I caught sight of a way-worn, but well-known 
face, leaning forward from a third-class carriage, and eagerly looking 
at me. As our eyes met, the face vanished as if by magic. 

For the moment, I really thought that, carried away by old 
associations and a morbid imagination, “mine eyes were made 
the fools of the other senses,” but the station-master assured me 
that I was under no hallucination. It was Charles Dillon himself 
I had seen. 

Of what was he thinking while the iron-horse ploughed his way 
to Chesterfield, I wonder ? 

Was he stirred by the memory of some ancient kindness, or was 
he recalling our foolish rivalries, our futile contests—perchance 
wishing that we had the game to play over again ; the game we two, 
man and boy, had in our own hands once, had we only have known 
how to play it? 

Perhaps! We shall never know now. 

I only know that we never met again, and that he acted his ever. 
lasting Belphegor that night in the little town with the crooked spire, 
while I remained to play Harry of Agincourt, in the very theatre 
in which we had both encountered such strange vicissitudes of 
fortune. elle est la vie! 

From that moment I lost all trace of him, and can only piece out 
the remainder of his career, as I have heard it from those who 
were with him during its close. 


The year of the great snow-storm, which ventilated the London 
theatres, and ruined so many managers in town and country, found 
him acting with a “fit-up,” in the wilds and fastnesses of Wales. 
He was supported by a compact little band of staunch comrades, 
all ladies and gentlemen of more or less repute, who stood faithfully 
by their chief to the last. 

Their efforts were in vain. The Celestial Host itself would not 
have tempted the good people of the Cwmry (small blame to them) 
from their comfortable firesides during that inclement weather. 

He had been for years a martyr to rheumatic gout, and that 
incursion to Wales, telling upon an already enfeebled constitution, 
accelerated his end. 

After this unfortunate campaign, he acted in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and other of the larger cities, and then resumed the direction 
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of his loyal little company, with whom he went to a number of small 
towns in Scotland. 

_As there were no theatres in these places, he travelled with his 
own scenery, and the rooms in which he acted were fitted up from 
week to week or night to night—an operation involving incessant 
labour, trouble, and anxiety. 

It was hard that it should come to this! 

There can be no doubt that the mortification and the humiliation 
attendant upon these squalid and ignoble experiences preyed upon 
his mind. 

The iron had entered his soul, and in moments of despondency 
and despair, he was wont to say, in the bitterness of his heart, that, in 
the future, he saw before him the vision of a grim and grizzled man 
at a prompter’s desk ! 

In other and more defiant moods, he would exclaim— 

“ Never! while an arch of Waterloo Bridge remains standing !” 


“Quick death is easy. He who dies slowly dies a thousand times.” 

When death came to him, fortunately it came quickly, and found 
him erect and smiling, 

It was at a small border town, called Hawick, that the summons 
came. 

On the opening night he played Othello, and although there 
was a wretched house, amounting to barely a few pounds, it was 
generally remarked that he acted with all the old grace and fervour. . 

After the play, when he had finished dressing, he came and sat 
upon the stage, waiting for the acting manager to bring him the 
miserable pittance which constituted his share of the receipts. 

The primitive orchestra consisted of a piano, on which entractes 
were played behind the scenes by a member of the company. 

Evidently the “ chief” was in a despondent mood, for he remained 
silent and saturnine. Noting this, one of the young fellows of the 
troupe sat down to the piano, and began to play some lively airs. 

When he had finished, Dillon muttered : 

* You have a light heart, a light heart, sir; how I envy you!” . 

With that he sighed and turned away. 

Could he have had a presentiment that the end was so near? 

Next morning he went down to the theatre to inquire if there 
were any letters. He was now elate and confident. Although the 
house had been so bad on the preceding night, the impression 
created upon the scanty audience was so favourable that a capital 
week’s business was anticipated. 
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After his usual custom—and a very bad one it was—he took the 
company to the adjacent tavern, and stood drinks of humble malt 
all round, told them some piquant story of his adventures in America 
and Australia, then they sallied forth together to explore the town. 

As they reached the middle of the High Street, laughing and 
talking, he paused suddenly, put his hand to his head, just as he was 
wont to do in Beverley, and exclaimed, “ God, can this be death ?” 

As the words left his lips, he fell dead without a groan ! 

His muscles had been so trained to harmonious motion, that habit 
had become second nature, and one of those who stood beside him 
in that supreme moment, assured me, that in the very rigor mortis, he 
instinctively fell in an attitude of classic grace, even as Ceesar might 
have fallen beneath the steel of Brutus at the base of Pompey’s 
statue. 

It was best that the end came as it dic, for the aspirations which 
had been more than fulfilled in the summer of his existence, died out 
in its dreary autumn, and the future was a hopeless blank. 


I was in Hastings when I heard that my poor lost comrade was 
to be buried at Brompton the following day. 

One hour after the news reached me I was on my way to town. 
On the morrow, with a few staunch friends who loved him living, and 
who mourned him dead, I followed him to his last resting-place. 

Although there had been no public notice of the funeral, a prodi- 
gious crowd—amidst which were many women—assembled to do 
honour to his memory. 


As an actor, he was unquestionably one of the first of his epoch ; 
as a man, he had many genial and lovable qualities ; as for his faults, 
may they lie gently on him—as gently as the flowers those pale and 
weeping women cast that day upon his grave. 

JOHN COLEMAN. 
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OUR MARITIME SUPREMACY. 


7 HEN the Brussels International Conference met in 1874 
to formulate, if possible, some laws of war to be binding 
between future belligerents, the only condition on which the English 
Conservative Government, then in power, would consent to send a 
representative, was a written assurance from every other Power that 
the existing laws of war with regard to the sea should be kept out- 
side the range of discussion. This implied that those laws, as they 
were left by the Treaty of Paris after the Crimean war, left nothing 
more to be desired from the English point of view, and that we had 
every reason to be content with the practice it omitted to touch, 
which subjected the commerce of a belligerent Power to the regular 
cruisers and war-ships of a hostile State, though no longer to com- 
missioned privateersmen. 

The retention of this practice may therefore be regarded as 
article number one in that system of war customs at sea wherein is 
supposed to lie the secret of our maritime supremacy. Yet there is 
probably no custom more than this very one that we are so interested, 
as a commercial community, in getting removed by universal consent 
from the code of legitimate international warfare. And for reasons 
that are sufficiently obvious. 

It is imagined that the practice of preying upon an enemy’s 
merchant shipping and commerce gives us an infinitely greater 
power to damage him than any he can have to damage us in 
retaliation. But this is to forget the infinitely greater surface we 
present to attack ; the infinitely greater amount we stand to lose. 
Dealing with commercial statistics is something like dealing with 
astronomical distances, but the round numbers convey some idea of 
the far greater value of our shipping and oceanic trade, compared 
with that of other countries, and prove that, unless we can adequately 
protect our interests at sea in time of war we run an amount of risk 
as compared with that of the rest of the whole commercial world 
rather in the proportion of two to one than of one to two. Some 
800 million pounds represent the value of our export and import 
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trade, as against 280 millions for that of France or 250 millions 
for that of the United States ; which is to say, that our trade is half 
as much again as that of the two countries that come next to us in 
maritime trade. And the amount of our steam and sailing shipping 
is rather more than that of the whole of the rest of the world put 
together ; a fair indication of the vast importance of our carrying 
trade. 

Moreover, by far the greater part of the trade of any European 
nation with whom we are likely to be at war (say, for instance, 
Russia) is over land, not over sea; is territorial not maritime ; so that 
our apparently greater powers of injury against the commerce of 
such an enemy is more than compensated for, not only by the far 
greater extent of our commerce, but by the fact of its being entirely 
maritime. 

Let us suppose ourselves at war with any Power or Powers who 
either possess, or are able to purchase, a large number of fast steam- 
cruisers to prey upon our commerce, and iet us trace the effects. 
Our sailing fleet, which still constitutes more than one-half of our 
total shipping tonnage, and on which we depend for the 200,000 
tons of wheat that come to us annually from California, would be 
rendered useless, for such sailing vessels would lie at the mercy of 
the enemy in a way they never did before the days of modern fast 
steamers ; nor could any convoy easily protect a fleet of sailing 
vessels from a nocturnal attack from steam-cruisers. Consequently, 
the ships would have to be sold, and sold at a loss, or the ships 
would be transferred nominally to neutral, say, French owners, for 
the safety afforded by the neutral flag. In either case, there could 
not fail to be a great loss of trade. 

Nor could the slower class of steamer, which now carries the 
greater part of our trade, fare much better than the sailing ships. 
Our own fast cruisers, fully employed, we may suppose, against the 
enemy’s commerce, would not be numerous enough to supply pro- 
tection to our own commerce at more than a few points—certainly 
not along the whole of our many trade-routes. We might possibly 
obviate this by a costly multiplication of fast cruisers, but unless we 
were so prepared at the opening of war, we should have no pleasant 
time before us if for six months our supplies of foreign corn and 
other food could be stopped, or if our cotton-mills and other trades 
could be brought to a stand-still for want of the raw materials on 
which they subsist. And to our colonies it would mean bankruptcy 
on a large scale, if owing to the interruption of war, they could not 
send their goods to market and realise immediately upon them: a 
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reason which might lead them to estimate afresh the value of their 
dependence on their mother country. 

In this emergency, the best thing for our trade-carrying steamers 
as for our sailing vessels would be their transfer, real or fictitious, to 
a neutral flag, under which they would travel unimpeded. But such 
sale, if real, could only be effected at a depreciated value ; whilst a 
nominal transfer to the register of a foreign country would be so 
far a loss that the merchantmen so transferred would be no longer 
available as a resource for strengthening our navy. Moreover, our 
carrying trade thus having passed into the hands of a neutral Power— 
say the United States—would tend to remain permanently with it, and 
would not be recoverable till the changes and. chances of politics 
made that Power in its turn belligerent, and ourselves, who were belli- 
gerents, neutrals. 

If, therefore, by the transfer to a neutral flag our exports and im- 
ports remained undiminished, going from or coming to us in ships 
originally English but since denaturalised, it could only be at the cost 
of heavy pecuniary loss to our shipowners or of heavy naval loss to 
the country. Nor would our enemy, by an equal necessity of resort to 
the neutral flag, suffer nearly so much as we should, since the greater 
part of his trade, being territorial and rot maritime, would remain 
less affected by the change in question. 

But here we are met, as at every point of the laws of war at sea, 
by the extreme desirability of a general maritime code, and by the 
necessity of our forming a ‘rational appreciation of our interests by 
a broad view of future contingencies. The view here taken, that the 
further restriction of belligerent rights is to the interest of this 
country, provokes dispute from some quarters, but it is often forgotten 
that we have actually bound ourselves by our own municipal law, 
and by contract with the United States, to a course of conduct 
towards neutral Powers which they are in no way bound to reci- 
procate, and which places us at a clear disadvantage with regard to 
them. Thus, by our Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870, it is made 
illegal for any Englishman, among other things, to build or cause to 
be built, or to equip, or despatch or cause to be despatched, any 
ship believed to be intended for the service of a foreign State at war 
with a Power with whom we are at peace. Any ship suspected of 
being built with such design may be seized, searched, and detained 
by the Secretary of State till released by a Court of Law. But 
unless and until the restriction is one of universal international 
obligation, it evidently places our shipbuilding trade at a disad- 
vantage with that of other countries, It is a good thing that it 
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should no longer be possible for an “Alabama” to be built in our 
docks for so bad an use as she was put to ; but if we thus bind our- 
selves not to build cruisers for one Power against another, it is only fair 
that they should equally debar themselves from building cruisers for 
service against ourselves. As it at present stands, we might not, for 
instance, build cruisers for Russia should she be at war with France, 
but there is no legal impediment to preclude France from building 
cruisers for Russia against ourselves, should we chance to be at war 
with the latter Power. We might resent it as a breach of neutrality 
and seek redress by war, but the remedy would only be worse than 
the disease, since we should then have two enemies instead of one. 
And thus in the event of an Anglo-Russian war, while every neutral 
port of the Continent would be free to assist our enemy with cruisers 
to injure our commerce, we are incapacitated by our own laws from 
acting towards them, in reverse circumstances, in a retaliatory 
way. Those who are in favour of the laws of war as they now exist, 
are bound to show in what way this inequality conduces to our 
advantage. 

Then again, the famous three rules of the Treaty of Washington 
(1871) bind both us and the United States, as neutrals, to observe a 
course of conduct towards other Powers that is a purely optional 
obligation upon the latter in their relation, as neutrals, towards our- 
selves. By the first rule, each Power contracted to use due diligence 
to prevent the fitting-out, arming, or equipping, within the jurisdic- 
tion of any vessel suspected of being intended to cruise or wage war 
against any belligerent for the time being at peace with either Power ; 
and to prevent the departure of any such vessel from its harbours, 
By the second rule, each Power contracted not to let either belli- 
gerent use its ports or waters as a base of naval operations against 
the other, or for the renewal or augmentation of military supplies or 
arms, or for the recruitment of men. The third rule merely repeated 
the obligation of reciprocal due diligence. 

Both countries agreed to invite all other maritime Powers to 
accede to these rules, so as to make them of universal obligation ; 
but this has never been done, partly owing to the different interpreta- 
tions that were placed upon the rules, and partly owing to a difference 
of opinion between the two contracting Powers themselves as to the 
meaning of the second rule, Did it mean that either Power was to 
prevent the sale of arms to a belligerent in the ordinary course of 
commerce, at the risk, of course, to the vendor of its confiscation as 
contraband? Or did it mean. that only the open sale of such arms 
was to be prevented, and not the concealed sale under which such 
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shipments are usually made? At all events, whatever the right 
interpretation of the rules, they only restrict England and the United 
States in the exercise of their neutrality, and not other countries. As 
neutrals we are bound by duties towards belligerents by which, as 
neutrals, they are not bound towards us in our capacity as belligerents. 
Our shipbuilders may not build ships for any Power at war with 
another ; but the shipbuilders of any foreign country, save the United 
States, are bound by no treaty or international agreement not to 
build ships for any other Power with which we may chance to be at 
war. Is it not clearly to our interest that there should be one and 
the same duty obligatory on all neutrals ; and that, since it is as 
practicable to bind all nations as to bind two, the three rules, better 
defined, should be made binding between all nations? We gain 
nothing by binding ourselves to duties towards others by which they 
are not bound towards ourselves. If, in the American Civil war, in 
the Austro-Prussian war, in the Franco-German war, in the Russo- 
Turkish war, and the Chili-Peruvian war, we issued instructions that 
no belligerent cruiser should be allowed to ship at any of our ports 
more coal than would suffice to take her to her own nearest port or 
some specified destination, nor to ship any more without special 
license till three months after the original supply, we have a right to 
expect other Powers to treat us in the same way in the event of our 
being engaged in hostilities. One law should bind all nations alike. 

In another point we gain nothing from the present unsettled state 
of maritime law, namely, from leaving it undefined what constitutes 
contraband of war. An international definition of contraband is as 
much our interest as it is every other nation’s, so that it should not 
happen again, for instance, as in the Franco-German war, that one of 
the belligerents should claim to regard the supply of coal to the other 
as a supply of contraband. And having defined contraband, it is as 
much our interest as it is that of every nation, that the supplying of 
a belligerent with such contraband should be as much an offence 
punishable by the common law of each country, as by our Foreign 
Enlistment Act is the supplying of a belligerent with cruisers. 

To suppose, therefore, that our maritime supremacy consists in, 
or depends on, keeping maritime international law in its present 
one-sided condition, is to leave or place us at a great disadvantage 
compared with other Powers. Our main interest is clearly that 
there should be one and the same law for each and every nation ; 
that if we may not supply other belligerents with ships or coal 
against one another, neither should those belligerents, when one is 
neutral, be free to so supply the other against ourselves ; that if we 
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and all the signatory Powers of the Treaty of Paris may not com. 
mission privateers, Spain and the United States and Mexico should 
no longer stand apart as not included in that agreement. 

The United States did so stand apart from that agreement, 
because it omitted to insure the immunity of private property from 
plunder and destruction at sea; and compared with this reform in 
the law of nations, every other is indeed of secondary importance, 
It has already been argued that our greater vulnerability in the vast 
extent of our commerce cancels our greater power of attack on the 
commerce of our neighbours, and that, therefore, we have no real 
interest in keeping alive this relic of piracy. The mere apprehension, 
indeed, of capture is almost as detrimental to us as capture itself, 
and tends to drive our carrying trade into the hands of a nation 
like the United States, which is less likely to be engaged in war than 
ourselves. And in actual war, no loss we might suffer from the 
capture of many of our most valuable cargoes would be so great as 
that which would be involved in the loss of employment that would 
result from the inability to go to sea of such of our sailing ships or 
slow steamers, as their owners could not afford to transfer, at a loss, 
to some neutral flag. Were we at war with Russia, we could, by 
the liability of her commerce to capture, inconvenience her, no 
doubt ; but whilst our commerce on every route of the seas would 
lie at the mercy of the cruisers she could equip in all the ports of 
the Continent, our enemy, even if his own enormous corn supplies 
fell short, could satisfy his needs freely and without difficulty from 
every country that touches his borders. 

But let us imagine for the moment the practice abolished by 
general consent, like the practice of privateering, and suppose the 
principle recognised of the sanctity of private property at sea during 
hostilities. Suppose a war comes: we are then freed from all anxiety 
with regard to our food supplies, which will come to us without 
danger from our colonies or foreign countries; the majority of our 
ship-owners are not reduced to the necessity of leaving their capital 
lying idle, or of transferring their ships from our mercantile marine 
to a foreign flag. There is no longer any fear of our carrying trade, 
one of the chief sources of our prosperity, passing into other hands. 
Our enemy loses any advantage he may have from his liberty to 
equip cruisers against us in most neutral ports. Should we not 
gain more advantage from this than any we could ever hope to gain 
over an enemy by our liberty of preying on his commerce and 
shipping? Ask any merchant or shipowner. Reduce it to a 
calculation of pounds, shillings, and pence, as regards the loss or 
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gain, either to the nation itself as a whole, or to the individual 
commercial interests that make it up; and then let us decide 
accordingly. 

President Buchanan, in reference to the proposal of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce to render private property exempt from 
capture at sea, argued that such an innovation would be useless so 
long as a belligerent, by means of a blockade, could prevent such 
private property from being on the seas at all ; that it would be 
necessary to obtain the consent of powerful naval nations not to 
blockade merchant vessels in port, but to let them pass through the 
blockading squadron into the open sea. But this is to forget the loss 
of power that blockading has undergone as a weapon of war, through 
the development of railways. The sea is no longer the exclusive 
outlet or inlet for trade that it was when we used the blockading plan 
so effectually at the beginning of this century. But even then, trade 
found means of defeating the obstacles opposed to it; how much 
more easily would it do so now, with the aid of the railways! If we 
blockaded all the Russian ports, we could not prevent the railways 
supplying them with a passage for their trade through the ports of 
Germany or any other neutral country. “ 

But what would remain for navies to do if commerce might no 
longer be attacked ; if contraband, checked at its source, left no 
pretext for search ; and if it be true that blockade has lost its power ? 
There would still remain the possibility of sea-fights ; there would 
still be hostile cities to be attacked and bombarded ; there would 
still be armies to be transported to the scene of action ; there would 
still be coloniai possessions and native coasts to defend ; there would 
still be some damage to be done by blockading. For all these 
purposes, which should supply scope enough for the brutal fighting 
instincts that still disgrace our civilisation, our maritime supremacy will 
ever require to be strenuously upheld ; but it consists in maintaining 
a great superiority in the number and efficiency of our ships, not in 
leaving the customs of war at sea in their present unequal and 
unsettled condition, as was thought when the chance of improving 
them offered itself twelve years ago, and was then: so wilfully and 


unwisely rejected. 
J. A. FARRER. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


A NEGLECTED FARMER’s FRIEND. 


WORK of considerable scientific interest and practical value 

has recently been prepared by Mr. Charles Whitehead for the 

Agricultural Department, Privy Council Office. It is a “ Report on 

Insects injurious to Hop Plants, Corn Crops, Fruit Crops, &c., in 
Great Britain.” 

Among our natural enemies there described is the familiar daddy- 
long-legs or Crane-fly. This animal when arrived at years of discre- 
tion, or rather weeks of discretion, is harmless enough. It is during 
its youthful career, when it has the form of a crawling, sneaking 
maggot, that it injures the plants of corn and grass “ by attacking them 
with its strong jaws and eating into them just below the ground, so as 
either to kill them or make them sickly.” Mr. Whitehead tells us 
that “in the early spring, if wheat plants which show signs of failing 
are examined, large ash-grey grubs or maggots will often be found 
close to the affected plants. Oats and barley are equally liable to 
harm from these grubs, not perhaps quite to such an extent as autumn. 
sown wheat, and especially wheat sown after clover leys.” 

The eggs of these beasts, and also of their equally mischievous 
co-partner, the Zipula maculosa, Whose maggots are called “ leather- 
jackets,” are laid in the autumn; one mother may lay 300. They 
hatch in early spring, and then the maggot grows rapidly until the 
beginning of July, doing great mischief all the while. Mr, White- 
head gives an example of a crop being reduced from nine quarters 
of oats to four per acre by their ravages. 

I have lately amused myself by watching the proceedings of 
ducks and drakes in my cockney garden. I find that when allowed 
free range there they work with great energy and curious intelligence 
in grubbing up grubs of all kinds, and extirpating snails and slugs, 
They are not to be trusted within reach of young lettuces, nor currant 
bushes when the fruit is ripening ; they are epicures in reference to 
strawberries, and are capable of swallowing gooseberries without 
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mastication. Otherwise they are trustworthy enough, and they do 
no scratching up of seeds. 

My practical suggestion is that British farmers should give more 
attention than they now give to the breeding of ducks, and should 
run them upon their corn-fields at a suitable season, 7.c. when the 
blade is about 6 inches high and the maggots are young. The 
ducks must not be sent into the corn-field before the plants are well 
started and firmly rooted, as they would otherwise grub up the seeds, 
or damage the young plants by treading them down. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a pond of water is necessary for 
ducks. They require much water for drinking, but their swimming 
propensities depend upon the education they have received. Mine 
are so demoralised that they detest the water, escape immediately they 
are put upon it; make their faces disgracefully dirty in doing their 
grubbery, and are shamefully negligent in respect to personal ablution. 
They fatten nevertheless, and their flavour when roasted is not appre- 
ciably altered. 

It should be noted that the demand for their services in extir- 
pating the maggots ceases in the beginning of July. Green peas then 
arrive, and the faithful duck enters upon a new sphere of usefulness. 

I find that ducklings are much hardier than chicks, that they grow 
more rapidly, feed largely on rubbish and garbage, and commence 
their career of usefulness in the work above described at a very early 
age. The young ducklings will, doubtless, be found the most useful in 
the corn-fields ; they are too light to do any serious damage in treading 
down the young plants, and they arrive at the season when their 
services are required. 


GRAPHITE. 


CRUEL case of libel, misrepresentation, and misunderstanding 

is presented by this interesting substance. The vulgar call it 
“black lead,” and those who translate their ignorance into Latin call 
it “ plumbago.” It is neither black lead, nor white lead, nor red lead, 
nor in any degree plumbaceous. It contains no lead whatever, in 
any shape or of any colour. In the third edition of the “ Encyclopzedia 
Britannica ” it is described, under the article Zead, as a variety of that 
metal. In some works of scientific pretension it is described as a 
carburet of iron, or percarburet of iron. It is neither, though 
impure specimens may contain a little iron, about as much as may 
be found in ordinary clay. When released from such admixtures it 
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is simply carbon, the purest of carbon, of greater purity than the 
diamond. 

Some observations I have recently made lead me to question the 
usually accepted description of carbon as existing in sree states, viz., 
carbon alpha, carbon defa, and carbon gamma (Ca, Cf, and Cy), 
respectively represented by the diamond, graphite, and charcoal or 
soot. 

My conclusion is that there are but two forms, the crystalline and 
amorphous; the first being, of course, the diamond, and the second 
including both charcoal in all its forms and graphite. 

The observations that have led me to this conclusion are rather 
odd, but may easily be confirmed by any inhabitant of London or 
visitor to the metropolis. On the staircases of the stations of the 
Metropolitan Railway are hand-rails of wood. These hand-rails 
after some use become coated with a delicate film of true graphite, 
presenting its characteristic lustre and unctuous smoothness. They 
are all in the condition commonly described as “ blackleaded.” 
Suburban hand-rails display the same, but very faintly. In rural 
stations it is barely or not at all distinguishable. 

Whence comes this graphite film? Why is it developed as we 
approach the centre of London—reaching its maximum in the most 
densely-populated and sootiest regions of the metropolis? 

My answer to these questions is that it consists of a selection of 
the very finest particles of London soot. The hands of passengers in 
rubbing along these rails conduct a debtor and creditor transaction. 
There is soot carbon on the hands and soot carbon on the rails, as 
on everything, animate or inanimate, that is exposed to a London 
atmosphere. Some of the soot particles on the rails are brushed off 
by the hands, some rubbed down and smeared on the wood ; some 
are abstracted by the hands, and some are contributed by the hands as 
additions to the smearing. Itis obvious that in such proceedings the 
coarser particles are those that will be brushed off or carried away, 
while only the very finest, the impalpably minute particles, will adhere 
as a black varnish-like unctuous film to the hard wood. 

My theory then is that these excessively fine particles are true 
plumbago, and that plumbago is simply charcoal or soot in a very 
finely divided condition. 

It is a remarkable fact that, although a lump of plumbago presents 
us with an example of the very softest of solids—so soft that the 
asperities on the surface of the softest and smoothest of paper are 
sufficient to file it away and leave the well-known pencil mark—yet 
the particles of which plumbago is composed are very hard. This 
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is shown by the rapid wearing out of the saws that are used in 
cutting it. 

Such hard minute particles can bury themselves in the hard wood, 
and there remain as we see them. 

A further confirmation of this theory is supplied by an examination 
of the various qualities of lampblack and “vegetable black” supplied 
commercially to japanners and the makers of printers’ ink, black wax, 
&c. These vary in price from twopence to fifteen or twenty shillings 
per pound. They are all artificial soots, variously prepared, their value 
depending upon the fineness of their particles. Take first a sample 
of coarsest lampblack or ordinary soot ; second, a sample of finest 
vegetable black ; and, third, some powdered plumbago. With one 
finger rub some of the first on a piece of paper, with another some of 
the second, and with another some of the third. The smear and 
general appearance and character of the second will be found inter- 
mediate, or half-way between soot and plumbago, a hybrid or im- 
perfect graphite. 


DIATOMS. 


LL who possess a microscope, and use it, are familiar with these 
wonderful and beautiful creatures. When I first made their 
acquaintance they were called navicu/e, or little ships, on account of 
their prevailing boat-like form, and their curious habit of leisurely 
sailing across the field of the instrument. My text-book was 
Pritchard’s ‘ Infusoria,” containing pictures of some hundreds of 
species. 
They were then described, as they were originally by Ehrenberg, as 
animals. 

Buckland said : “ The remains of such minute animals have added 
more to the mass of materials which compose the exterior crust of the 
globe than the bones of elephants, hippopotami, and whales.” If all 
the rest of the mammals had been added to these three the statement 
would still be true, although the flinty skeletons thus deposited are so 
small that 150 millions are required to make up a weight equal to one 
grain troy. Diatoms are curiously ubiquitous. I have never failed 
to find them on smearing a piece of glass with the slimy mud that is 
deposited on the bottom of any river or ordinary pond. They may 
even be found in the temporary pools made by the impression of a 
horse’s hoof on a public road or country lane, and they largely con- 
tribute to the pavement of the ocean and the material of mountains. 

They are now generally regarded as vegetables rather than 
animals. I discovered this for myself more than thirty years ago, 
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and although the discovery is now very much out of date, its conditions 
are still interesting, and I will therefore describe them. 

At that time a mania for domestic aquaria had newly become 
epidemic, and I was one of the maniacs, then resident at No. 7 
Cannon Street, Birmingham, in the modest rooms of the infant 
Birmingham and Midland Institute. 

I had some sea water in a newly established aquarium, on the 
bottom of which were placed some lumps of white quartz. No 
animals were yet introduced, and the aquarium was placed ina 
sunny window—z.e., sunny for Birmingham. 

In the course of a few days the white quartz was tinged with a 
brownish hue, which steadily became more and more pronounced, 
especially on the sides most exposed to the sun. Bubbles of gas rose 
freely from these brown surfaces. I found the brown matter to be a 
slimy deposit, and on microscopic examination it proved to be almost 
entirely made up of countless diatoms. 

I then filled a test-tube with sea water, inverted it while full, put 
the tube of a glass funnel up the test-tube while still full, and with 
mouth below the water surface ; then stood the inverted funnel over 
one of the sunlit brown surfaces, so as to catch the bubbles from a 
considerable area; these bubbles, of course, rose into the inverted 
test-tube. In the course of a few days more than an inch of the 
upper part of the tube was thus filled with gas, which relighted a 
smouldering splint of wood, and was otherwise proved in subsequent 
experiments to be nearly all oxygen. 

Animals expire carbonic acid, vegetables expire oxygen. There- 
fore the diatoms were vegetables. 

This experiment may be easily repeated by anybody, either with 
river or sea water. In removing the tube containing the gas the left 
thumb should plug the tube, still inverted, under water ; then on 
turning the tube the gas is at the top under the thumb. With the 
other hand ignite a thin splint of wood or small wax taper, blow out 
the flame so that a red glowing tip may remain, plunge this deftly 
into the gas immediately on lifting the left thumb, and it will burst 
into flame with a small report, as with oxygen any otherwise prepare d 


Wy Is THE Necro BLack ? 


HIS question has puzzled all the physiologists who have given 

it any amount of thought. Not only are human beings black 

or dark in hot climates, but other resembling animals vary in like 
manner. Pigs are usually (as far as I have seen invariably) black 
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in hot climates. Blumenbach included this variation among the 
resemblances of pigs to ourselves. 

If we expose two surfaces similar in all respects but colour to the 
glare of the sun, the black becomes the hottest, and the other colours 
graduate according to their degrees of darkness on to white, which is 
the least heated. Franklin’s celebrated experiment of placing pieces 
of differently coloured.cloth on the snow while the sun was shining, 
and observing the depths to which they respectively sunk in the 
snow, illustrates this very strikingly. 

According to this a black skin should be specially unfit for 
enduring the fierce radiation of the tropical sun. Many speculations, 
some rather far-fetched and pedantic, have been offered to account 
for this apparent paradox, but the only satisfactory one I have met 
with was suggested lately by a correspondent to JVature. 

He states good reasons for believing that the penetration of ight 
through the skin to the internal organs of the body is injurious, and 
he further suggests that such penetration may occur to a considerable 
extent unless special provision is made against it. 

One of my schoolboy experiments was to shut myself up in a 
windowless store-room, the side of which was freely exposed to the 
sun, and then place my hand over the keyhole or crevice of the 
door. Sufficient light passed through to illuminate my hand, 
especially the fingers, and show therein the position of the bones. 
I have not repeated it since my hand has become full grown, and 
therefore cannot say whether it is still as translucent as then. It has 
lately been proposed to examine the stomach by causing the patient 
to swallow an electric lamp, which will illuminate it sufficiently to 
show something of its condition through the integuments. I say 
“ proposed,” but suspect that the lamp is too hot. 

The carbon layer in the vefe mucosum of the negro, being opaque 
like other forms of carbon, must form an effectual veil, and thus protect 
that most important organ below, the cuéis vera, or true skin, a bodily 
envelope of vascular tissue presenting a vast surface of circulating 
blood, which is certainly subject to brilliant illumination when only 
protected from sunlight by the thin translucent cuticle. 

We know that sunlight has considerable chemical energy, and 
also that sunstroke, to which light-complexioned people are especially 
liable, is more dependent on light than on mere temperature ; and, 
such being the case, the value of an effective veil or screen extend. 
ing over the whole of the body may be very great, even though 
accompanied with considerable absorption of heat and roasting 
of the cuticle, which is itself insensible. The shading. effect of the 
blackness is, in fact, due to the conversion of light into heat. 
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Fat PEOPLE AND FLUuIDs. 


HE question whether water is fattening or otherwise has been 
much discussed. Formerly it was generally asserted that the 
victims of obesity should mortify the flesh and reduce the fat by 
abstaining as much as possible from liquids and remaining in a con- 
tinual state of thirst. Latterly the opposite has been affirmed, and 
I am told that a reduction of weight is one of the results claimed by 
“the hot water cure,” provided always the water is taken as hot as 
possible, painfully hot, and in great quantities. 

Experiments have been made in Paris by Dr. Debove which con- 
trovert both these doctrines. These experiments indicate that, pro- 
vided the same amount of solid food is taken, large quantities of 
water make a man neither thinner nor fatter. They were carefully 
made on a friend who took weighed quantities of food daily, and 
while these remained equal doubling the quantity of water had no 
measurable effect on the weight of the body. 

Still, it is quite possible that the old theory of thirst cure and the 
new theory of hot water cure may both be correct. Both violate 
the natural conditions of health. Scalding hot water, like tea or 
coffee or grog of similar temperature, unquestionably injures the 
teeth, the stomach, and other organs concerned in the early stages of 
digestion, and it is very probable that deficiency of liquid impedes 
the latter stages, whereby the chyme, by the aid of the digesting 
fluids, becomes converted into chyle and blood. 

A fat man may easily become thinner by injuring his health. 
“Banting” is dangerous, as many who have fairly tried can prove. 
The difficult problem is to reduce the fat without reducing the 
strength at the same time. A skilful trainer will undertake to bring 
any man down to his “fighting weight,” ze, to the best condition for 
violent exertion ; but as soon as the discipline of the trainer is relaxed 
the obesity, when constitutional, returns; and a long continuance of 
high training is murderous. 

Perhaps the old prescription, “ Keep your mouth shut and your 
eyes open,” when followed with judicious limitations, is the best. Eat 
less, sleep less, and walk more, are safe injunctions, provided they 
are obeyed in moderation. 

Dr. Debove’s conclusions apply to water only, not to other 
beverages. The fat man who uses malt liquor as a daily beverage 
deserves to be buried under cross roads at midnight, according to 
the ancient modes of degrading the wilful perpetrators of fé/o de se. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


Mr. Irvinc AT OXFORD, 


F proof were wanted of the revival of interest in the actor’s art, which 
is perhaps the most remarkable of modern social phenomena, 
it would be supplied in the welcome afforded Mr. Irving upon his 
ppearance as a public lecturer before the University of Oxford. 
Twice before Mr. Irving has lectured upon his art before similar 
audiences, onceat the University of Dublinand once at that of Harvard. 
No such triumph as was involved in Mr. Irving’s presence at this vener- 
able seat of learning and prejudice was, however, involved in either 
of the previous appearances, and the tribute to the actor of the vice- 
president of the University, at whose bidding he was present, marked 
something almost approaching to a revolution in academic theories 
of government. Mr. Irving’s lecture, which dealt ingeniously and 
sympathetically with the four great English tragedians of past times— 
Burbage, Betterton, Garrick, and Edmund Kean—was delivered in 
the actor’s best style, and was heard with closest attention. Mr. 
Irving’s serious method in recitation is both earnest and impas- 
sioned. The side-light of comedy which he throws upon his subject 
adds, however, indescribably to the effect, and the reception was, it 
is needless to say, enthusiastic. It is scarcely saying too much to 
affirm that this occasion marks the rupture of Oxford with what is 
narrowest in the traditions of its past. 


“Tur CENCI” ON THE STAGE. 


HE conditions under which Shelley’s drama, “The Cenci,” was 
given by the Browning Society at the Grand Theatre, Islington, 

bring into question the refusal of the Censor to license the work. 
No post, probably, is more difficult than that of the reader of plays, a 
helpless prey on the one hand to the “unco’ guid,” and on the other 
to the idolaters of turbulent genius and the founders of societies. 
Whether “The Cenci” is fitted for stage presentation before an in- 
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discriminate audience is not a question easy to solve. That the youth 

of England was corrupted by the performance of the tragedies of 
Ford, and other dramatists of the Elizabethan age who dealt freely 

with the most difficult subjects, does not appear. Squire Western, in 
the eighteenth century, in presence of Sophia, speaks of the relations 

of the sexes with a freedom that is now reserved for the lecture-hall 

of our medical institutions, yet that young lady remains a model of 
virginal purity. ‘“ Other times other manners” is, however, an accept- 

able proverb, and no young lady of to-day would sit out a performance 

of Ford’s “’Tis Pity, &c.,” or listen for five minutes to Western’s post- 

prandial utterances. With “The Cenci” it is different, since the 

significance of the action will scarcely be apparent to the uninitiated. 

None the less it is calculated to inspire “questionings,” the advantage 

of which is doubtful. The performance was given, as is generally 
known, before a non-paying audience, and under conditions that 
rendered unnecessary the sanction of the Lord Chamberlain. To 
that functionary there is one piece of counsel to be given; his func- 

tions as censor of literature are an anachronism, and interference 
should be limited to cases of extreme necessity. The tribunal is in: 
the world, not in his office. If the performance of “The Cenci” 
meets general approval his refusal of a license stands condemned. 
Laws which fail to carry with them the support of the thinking class 
are at once oppressive and futile. 


Scot’s “ DISCOVERIE OF WITCHCRAFT.” 


HE issue by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, well known in connection 

with our literature of the Shakespearean epoch, of a new 
edition of Reginald Scot’s “ Discoverie of Witchcraft,” ! does some- 
thing more than enrich the book-loving world with a precious 
bibliographical possession. It introduces to the knowledge of an 
enlarged circle of readers one of the most daring and original thinkers 
of the sixteenth century. That no inconsiderable danger attended 
the publication of a work in which orthodox views concerning witch- 
craft were opposed, and the poor creatures who on their own con- 
fession were being put to death in droves were shown to be the 
victims of self-delusion, is established in many Ways. The work itself 
was burnt by the hangman, and its arguments were opposed by no less 
a personage than JamesI. Slowly, however, the courageous and eriidite 
utterances of one of the boldest thinkers after Rabelais won its way. 


1 Elliot Stock, 
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It was first issued with no address of printer or publisher. Its merits 
speedily, however, won recognition, and Wood, “in the Athenz 
Oxonienses,” tells us that it made great impression on “ the magistracy 
and the clergy.” Subsequent writers, such as the elder D’{sraeli and 
Professor Gairdner, have done justice to a work which the last-named 
describes “as a perfectly unique example of sagacity amounting to 
genius.” The new edition is, as regards prefatory and supplemental 
portions, a model of erudition and painstaking work which can 
never be repaid. Should subscriptions be forthcoming, Dr. Nicholson 
contemplates reprinting the answer of JamesI, That he will do so is 
much to be hoped, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 


BPs comer e ten ig when executed in good faith, constitute 

the most delightful of all reading. A score works may be 
cited, including some, such as the “ Confessions” of Rousseau, the 
scandalous memoirs of the Chevalier de Seingalt, and the recollec- 
tions of Restif de la Bretonne, which are among the most curious and 
the least edifying products of human vanity and intellect, which will 
always be prized at topmost rate by the student of history and of 
manners. The delightful diary of Pepys is, indeed, nothing more than 
an autobiography, the more attractive for being in part unconscious. 
One of the most enchanting works of this class is the “ Autobiography 
of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury.” This work, which is almost as 
stimulating as the life of Benvenuto Cellini and as naive as Pepys, has 
received less attention than it merits. It will now, probably, upon its 
appearance in a handsome shape, and with a scholarly and valuable in- 
troduction by Mr. Sidney L. Lee,' obtain the recognition to which it is 
entitled. Mr. Swinburne, one of the most competent of judges, has 
classed it among the best one hundred books. A picture such as is sup- 
plied in it, of a handsome, vain, frank, pugnacious Welshman, is not 
elsewhere to be found out of Shakespeare. Some of the records of 
adventure which are given are delightful, and the manner in which 
the hero construes his vows of knighthood is indescribably amusing. 
A few opening pages, devoted to the glorification of the Herberts 
and their pedigree, are likely to warn off the idle reader. These 
once past, a literary treat of the highest order is in store. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 
1 London : John C. Nimmo, 













